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Emerson Calling 

Every day brings a ship, 

Every ship brings a word; 

Well for those who have 
no fear, 

Looking seaward well 
assured 

That the word the vessel 
brings 

Is the word they wish to 
hear. 
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PEACE 

THROUGH 

STRENGTH 

See middle pages 
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HERR HITLER’S ROAD TO RUIN 

Civilisation by Machine Gun, Spies, and Poison Pen 


|t has been with something like consternation and grief that 
all men and women of goodwill have been driven to realise 
that the attempt to make peace with Nazi Germany has failed. 

Herr Hitler has torn up the scrap of paper he signed with 
Mr Chamberlain at Munich, has reversed his racial policy and 
seized the countries of non-Germans, and has made it clear 
to the world that the Nazi programme is not peace but 
conquest by brute force.' 

.Mr Chamberlain, seeing now that his peace hopes have been 
scorned by the Nazi Leader, has turned his attention to 
another way—the idea of the League of Nations, Collective 
Security by a group of all the liberty-loving Powers. 



LJerr Hitler, marching with his 
* machine-guns in front and his 
secret police behind, has brought the 
world to the parting of the ways. He 
inarches like Attila, destroying free¬ 
dom with a sword. Nothing is sacred 
to him. His word no man relies on. 

For five years Herr Hitler has been 
complaining of the injustice of the 
Treaty of Versailles, made at the end 
of a Four Years War; but no injustice 
in that Treaty equals the infamy of 
his injustice to Bohemia and Moravia 
after a Four Months Friendly Peace. 

He has conquered -the German 
people and enslaved them to do his 
will. He has sacrificed their liberty to 
liis lust of power. It is nothing to him 
that they arc hungry, ill-clothed, and 
that their endurance is reaching 
breaking-point, nothing to him that 
the individual withers while the State 
is more and more. It is nothing to him 
that he has destroyed the independent 
life of this great people and brought 
them to such poverty that he must rob 
the Jews to fill his treasury, and must 
seize his neighbour’s vineyards. It is 
nothing to him that he breaks his 
pledged word to our Prime Minister: 
honour and truth have no place in the 
Nazi creed. The mask is thrown off; 
it is not for justice but for conquest 
that Herr Hitler has built up his power. 

The years have long since gone when 
there was any hate of the German 
people in the great democracies of 
Europe. In the hearts of the British 
people at least there has been nothing 
but a desire that they should be happy 
and prosperous again as members of 
the European family. We have been 
willing to believe that the Nazi rulers 
were righting the wrongs done to 
Germany at Versailles, and we were 
willing to be blind to the brutal way 
in which the wrongs were righted. 

With Germany' strong again Herr 
Hitler had no more territorial claims 
in Europe, he said; we could settle 
down for peace and he was ready to 


cooperate. There was nothing he 
wanted, he said, that could not be done 
peacefully ; it was Written down and 
signed by him with Mr Chamberlain. 

And now at a blow lie has destroyed 
the liberty of the Czechs and the 
Slovaks, and brought the world to the 
precipice of war. There is no living 
with him ; civilisation is at an end 
if every little people is to be. at a 
gangster’s mercy. It is back to the 
jungle that Herr Hitler would lead us. 

But the world will not go back to 
the jungle. There is liberty enough 
still left to save mankind from a 
highwayman. The democracies are 
rallying round the citadel of freedom, 
and all over the world men’s hearts 
are stirred by the thought that the 
forces of freedom are drawing together 
and will be strong enough to break 
whoever breaks the peace. 

Never will our people forget the 
speech of Mr Chamberlain on the 
eve of his 70th birthday. No better 
speech has been' delivered in this 
country for many years. It kept time 
with the pulse of the British people 
everywhere, and sounded the clarion 
of liberty wherever men are free. 

If we have’ waited with patience, it ‘ 
has been that we love peace more than 
all save justice, and were willing for 
the sake of peace to be misunderstood. 
If we disarmed ourselves to the point 
of danger it was that we might set a, 
high example to the world; we wished 
to keep our word to those who died for 
us. And if at last we are arming 
again it is because evil powers have 
tilled the earth with fear, and only 
a strength beyond theirs can stop 
them. Liberty must be so strong that 
none shall make it afraid. In the conflict 
between brute force and public right 
it is not brute force that will endure. 
Even now, as we look about the 
world, it is clear that, through what¬ 
ever dark days the}’ may pass, the 
forces of righteousness and freedom 
must prevail. 


THE POISON PEN 

r T*xiE world gasped in dismay when 
Herr Hitler broke his word to 
Mr Chamberlain, but it caused no 
astonishment among those who know 
how the Fuehrer’s net of Nazi propa¬ 
ganda is thrown over the world with 
no other purpose than to deceive. 

Other nations have employed pro¬ 
paganda, but their efforts are child’s 
play compared with the vast and 
formidable system Herr Hitler has 
sown in nearly every corner of the 
globe. The Nazi Ministry of Propa¬ 
ganda is allied to the German War 
Office and Foreign Office, and is actually 
set over them. It is efficiently or¬ 
ganised. and its activities ruthlessly 


OF THE NAZIS 

and cunningly prosecuted to enable 
the Nazis, who have conquered the 
German people, to extend their con¬ 
quest over the world. 

The headquarters at Hamburg con¬ 
trol 350 Nazi branches, with what we 
may call Cells for further development 
everywhere. It is not just one agency, 
but is linked with a variety of bodies, 
not excluding the Gestapo (or secret 
police), each divided into departments 
and sections. The most important are: 
the Foreign Organisation of the Nazi 
Party; the Foreign Organisation of 
the Labour Front, about which a 
question as to one of its establishments 

Continued on page Z 
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PRESIDENT LEBRUN 
AMONG US 

Neighbours and Friends 

President Lebrun saw London at 
its best on a cold sunny day last week, 
the streets lined with cheering people 
and gay with pageantry. 

The President and his company dined 
at Buckingham Palace and lunched in 
the City, and the friendliest speeches 
marked the visit, the keynote being 
expressed by King George, who said : 

Thirty-five years ago your country 
and mine together discovered that, as 
geography had made them neighbqurs, 
so Providence intended them to be close 
friends. , v 

. United as they are in their devotion 
to the rule of law, our peoples are also 
conscious of an identity of interests, 
making the welfare of each the common 
concern of both. They are anxious to 
do all in their power to further a solution 
by mutual agreement of the many and 
grave problems with which the world is 
today confronted, but they would be 
party to no solution attempted in viola¬ 
tion of those principles which ought 
rightly to govern relations between 
States. 

AMERICA AND WAR 

Law Against Aggression 

The first steps have been taken in the 
United. States towards a change in the 
Neutrality laws. ■ : ' , 

At present the law forbids Americans 
to supply arms or munitions to any 
country at. war, and the new proposals 
are intended . to prohibit supplies to 
aggressor States only'.. • . 

The result of tills would be that, if 
Germany went to war with-France and 
Britain, America: would refuse to-supply 
material to Germany;- but would .supply 
the countries she attacked. 

Hitler Takes Memel 

Germany has seized by threat: of 
armed force the port of Memel, which 
was taken from her by the Treaty of 
Versailles in order to make it a, free port 
like Danzig. In 1923, however, the 
Conference of Ambassadors (which was 
controlling it) handed it to Lithuania/' 
and it was agreed that the Territory of 
Memel, about 1000 square miles, should 
have a form of Home Rule, though 
under the sovereignty of Lithuania. 
Memel is the only port of Lithuania. 


Thirty Thousand Nazi Cells Little News Reel 

.. .. - _ _ . . _ . _ The British trade visit to Warsaw an 


In His Steps 


Those who agree with the C'N that 
the only way out of the confusions of the 
world is the way of Galilee will be 
delighted with . the new work now 
appearing in parts called In His Steps. 

It is a new story of Jesus and of the 
times in which He came into the world, 
and C N-readers will find in it much 
beauty and inspiration. It is appearing 
weekly in gd parts’ and is full of pictures. 

The Rat Army 

Europe’s marching men seem to have 
inspired one corner of the animal world 
to muster their armies. Traffic was held 
up the other day on the main road at 
Bentley in Hampshire while thousands 
of rats marched across. They came from 
Crondall and went towards the River 
Wey 011 the other side of the village. 

Strange Cargo 

When the steamer Port Dunedin 
reached Sydney the other day the crew 
told of many unusual passengers they 
had picked up 200 miles off the coast. 
They were swallows, starlings, a hawk, a 
white cockatoo, and a bat. Driven out to 
sea by the bush fires, the poor creatures 
were exhausted, but soon recovered. 


Continued Irom page 1 
in London was recently asked in the 
House of Commons ; and the Foreign 
Political Office of the party. 

The first of these three is the most 
important apd far-reaching. It directs 
Nazi organisations and other German 
societies all over the world. They 
number thirty thousand. The Foreign 
Organisation works with the Labour 
Front abroad, and a third centre of 
activity is the People’s League for Ger¬ 
mans living abroad. The directors of 
these are Ernest William Bohle (who . 
was born in Bradford and did not go to’ 
Germany till after the war as a boy of; 
16) and Dr Alfred Rosenberg, whose 
sway, extends over a number of asso¬ 
ciations with different names, like the 
Nordic Society, the Baltic Legion, the 
German Colonial Society, the Aryan 
Christian Mission, or the Institute for 
the Study of the Jewish Question- 
all linked together for the single purpose 
of furthering Nazi aims. f, ■ 

There are in addition a Schleswig- 
Holstein League, a Harbour Service, and 
a Seafaring Service. The last two of these 
smuggle Nazi literature into foreign 
countries or keep anti-Nazi literature 
out of Germany, and at the same time 
spy on the passengers' on German 
ships. The whole German mercantile 
fleet is a Nazi institution. 

Blood and Iron 

All the members of the foregoing: 
societies who live in Germany, or German; 
students going abroad, attend instruc-; 
tion classes..in Nazi, doctrine and how: 
to apply it abroad.' They are warned not 
to give offence in the countries where 
they reside,' and not to make themselves; 
conspicuous. But they have to become 
members, of German societies' abroad; 
otherwise .' they . may- find difficulties 
about their passports if . they wish to 
return, or their relatives in Germany 
may suffer for their inattention to Nazi 
discipline. The Nazi rule is one of iron; 

The organisation for this distribution 
by . word of mouth as . well as. by - the 
written word has 23,000 paid and 
voluntary, agents. It has an army of 
newspaper- correspondents. " Germany 
lias more newspaper men in London 
than any other nation ; and there'-are 
also 300 German newspapers in foreign 
countries. They say what they are told ;■ 
and so do the correspondents. There are 
Nazi news’agencies'as widely distributed 
as in South America and the Far East', 
with travel agencies and wireless stations 
to help them; What Nazi propaganda 
costs the German Finance Minister only 
that harassed financier knows.' It is 
said to cost ^i2,ooo,ooo a year inside Ger¬ 
many and £ 20,000,000 outside. No won¬ 
der Germany has to beg, borrow, or steal. 

The Greater Germany 

In much of this subsidised propaganda 
there is a brazen indifference to what 
the world may guess about Nazi inten¬ 
tions. It does’ not ask for sympathy, 
but for support in its plans for pan-. 
G’ermanism. Hundreds of maps of the 
Greater Germany are circulated. - 

The Jew hatred propaganda occupies 
a large bulk. From Hamburg 5,000,000 
leaflets and 100 tons of books and 
pamphlets were sent out, and in them 
the Jew- is alternately denounced as a 
blood-sucking capitalist or a subversive 


Bolshevik. There is an anti-Jewish 
World League, and Nazi hatred pursues 
the Jew everywhere, even to liis 
synagogues in Jassy and Toronto, in 
Copenhagen, New York, and London, 
in Buenos Aires and Delaware. 

The Nazi method docs not stop at the 
poison pen. It has its agents in foreign 
banks. But its unfailing instrument is 
the poison of the word, written or spoken 
and repeated without ceasing, which 
paves.. the way. for violence. Herr 
Henlein and his secret service employed 
it in Czecho-Slovakia, till the time was 
ripe for the Nazi mailed fist to strike, 
with the results we all know. From 
that we may learn what is preparing 
1 elsewhere wherever there are Germans 
inoculated with the Nazi virus. 

The anti-Jew poison is beginning to 
spread in Yugo-Slavia. Nazi influence 
is raising its head in Bulgaria and in 
Greece. Poland has a big German 
minority, and nine out of ten German 
newspapers published there are sub¬ 
sidised by the Nazis. .—- ■ 

Agents Everywhere 

Nazi agents have been let loose among 
the Ukrainians. There are similar if 
less blatant agitations through the Baltic 
States and Scandinavia. The Lithu¬ 
anians are being stimulated to anti- 
Jewish- feeling. Even in Switzerland 
there are 45 Nazi societies and 21 groups 
of Hitler Youth. Nazi propaganda 
neglects nothing. Even German school¬ 
boys or German war veterans are primed 
with instructions when they pay visits 
to other countries (which we hope and 
believe they largely ignore). ■ ,• 

England, we may believe, is less sub¬ 
jected to all this insidious influence than 
other countries, but our interests over¬ 
seas are not neglected, either in the 
.Near East, or in Africa, or in India. 
There the Nazi serpent, if it does not 
bare its fangs, hardly makes a secret of 
its poison. Nazi money was spent freely 
to stimulate the Arab revolt. South 
Africa is beginning to open its eyes to 
the menace. 

On the other side of the Atlantic the 
United States have opened their eyes 
wide to the existence of Nazi spies as 
well as Nazi propaganda. Mexico has 
its Gold Shirts in imitation of Germany’s 
Brown Shirts; Brazil has 15 German 
newspapers to watch ; Chile and the 
Argentine are not immune. Even 
Canada had to repel a suggestion for 
the establishment of a German colony 
on the island of Anticosti at the mouth 
of the St Lawrence. 

Insidious Propaganda 

Will the world continue to be lulled 
into lethargy by this broadcast of lying 
and cunning, or will it realise the end 
in view ? 

For the facts about this insidious 
propaganda we are indebted to an 
impressive article in the Quarterly 
Review (published by the House of John 
Murray), and the facts have never been 
contradicted. We may ally ourselves 
with the conclusion from them there 
reached. Never before in the history of 
the world has a State pretending to have 
a great mission engaged in such a cam¬ 
paign of mind and soul destroying 
influence against the people of other 
States. ” It is indeed the civilisation of 
the Poison Pen. 


A Poor Boy's Rise in Life More Craftsmen Wanted 


A remarkable Scotsman passed out of 
the public life of his country last week. 

He was Mr James Brown, a weaver’s 
son born in a miner’s cottage 77 years 
ago. A man of high integrity, he rose 
to bo a leader of-his fellows, gave himself 
a wide knowledge of English literature, 
and was universally liked. He became 
M P for Ayrshire, and his highest honour 
came when he was made Lord High 
Commissioner for the Church of Scotland 
and represented the King at Holyrood 
Palace. All his life he w-as a teetotaller 
and a eood churchman. 


Our Labour Minister told Parliament 
the other day that of 54,600 young men 
without work 43,000 were unwilling to 
enter training centres. 

Unfortunately it has to be admitted 
that seven out of ten men who have been 
to such centres fail to find a job on 
leaving, but this should not deter a 
man who has the chance to learn a trade. 

Training centres .should seek to teach 
trades, to make craftsmen. There is a 
great lack of such men in our country, 
and schools should teach a boy to be 
ashamed to go through life doing 
nothing better.than unskilled work. 


The British trade visit to Warsaw and 
Moscow has met p r ith great success and 
the friendliest relations have been estab¬ 
lished with Russia and Poland. 

Queen Mary last week delighted the 
children and grown-ups of Lambeth by 
visiting their familiar cheap market in 
what is known as The New Cut, a little 
way from Blackfriars Bridge. 

Queen Mary last week opened the . 
LCC Jubilee Exhibition at County 
Hall, of which a description will appear 
in next week’s C N. 

The driving licence of a Manchester 
motorist drunk in charge of his car has 
been suspended for life. 

It is reckoned that the King and 
Queen will travel 13,000 miles (half land 
and half water) during their visit to 
America this summer. 

About a quarter of a million Jews 
and Christians who have married Jews 
are affected by the German occupation 
of Bohemia, .Moravia, and Slovakia. 

The Cocoa Association, which includes • 
the principal. British cocoa manufac¬ 
turers, has given enough cocoa to pro¬ 
vide Good-Night drinks for 800 Jewish 
refugee children for several months. 

C N readers, who have been so 
generous in helping old war horses, will 
be glad to know that Rosie, a famous 
Lancashire war horse, has entered on a 
well-deserved retirement at the Ada 
Cole Memorial Stables. 

An old watch showing days, months, 
signs of the Zodiac, the age and phases . 
of the moon, and fitted with an alarm,;. 
has been sold for ^410. 

A' new LNER engine of the Green; 
Arrow class is to be named after the oldest 
school in the North, St Peter’s, York. 

THINGS SEEN 

A horse eating a newspaper poster; 
hanging on a lamp-post at Leeds. 

Six girls riding in Birmingham on a 
bicycle made for six. 

. .The C N placed in a casket .under, the 
foundations of a new school in Yorkshire. 

THINGS SAID 

Milton lives, keeping the dark night of 
the spirit full of stars. Miss May Sarton 

The nine and a half million citizens of 
Greater London would need for their 
support an agricultural estate slightly 
more than Ireland. Sir Charles Bressey . 

Oh, I don’t hate them ; I just do not 
like them. 

A schoolgirl refugee on the Nazis 

We are a peace-loving people; in 4000 
years of Chinese history we have never 
fought an aggressive war. . { 

Madame Wellington Koo 

Conditions in Germany are worse than 
anyone can say of write. Lady Reading 
' I have promised myself that before I 
leave Canada in 1940 there shall be 
100,000 Boy Scouts in the Dominion. 

Lord Tweedsmuir 

The only thing that will stop.war- 
makers is the knowledge that if they 
attack they will be hit themselves twice 
as hard. Lord Trenchard 

To meet and mix with sailors is a 
delightful experience and an inspiration. 

Mr Geoffrey Shakespeare, M P 

It is only by reducing the hours of , 
those in work that we can find work for 
those who have. none. 

Viscountess Snowden 

THE BROADCASTER 

r J’HE B B C is cutting down jazz by hall 
an hour -each night. 

gp.\JN and Portugal have signed a pact 
of non-aggression. 
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Dog Under Arrest • Horsemen 


Highland Twins 

• M:. Wm 



Under Arrest—Found wandering among heavy traffic at Victoria, this 
dog was rescued by the London policeman and taken away to safety 


Horsemen All—Riders in Hyde Park’s Rotten Row excite the 
admiration of a toddler who is too young to ride a real horse 


IHftHMMte 


Highland Twins—A black heifer at Errol Park, Perthshire, with her eleven-day~o!d twins 


Good Friends—A charming picture from Margate of a tame seagull and its young friend 
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The Plane and 
the Battleship 

The Brain of Man v the 
Wickedness of Man 

We are no more an island, it is said; 
the aeroplane has stopped all that. 
But still we need the strong arm of our 
Fleet and it is remarkable to read of the 
ingenuity with which our ships are being 
protected against the enemy from the air. 

Science never stands still. Parliament 
has been told what it has done to meet 
the menace from the air. It was the 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Navy 
speaking, and he declared that if he 
were asked whether he would rather go 
bombing a battleship in an aircraft or 
Be bombed by an aircraft in a battle¬ 
ship he would stay on the battleship, 
every time. 

This greater security for the Navy, 
which is our first line of defence, has 
been won by the anti-aircraft gun. Few 
of us can have any idea of the power of 
the gun, though the anti-aircraft gun is 
only a popgun [compared with the 16- 
inch monsters carried by battleships 
like the Nelson, which can throw a shell 
for more than 13 miles, rising to a height 
of more than two miles in its flight. 

Safety in Numbers 

Such is the accuracy of modern gun 
sights that this shell at the end of 
its flight plunges on its mark with a 
force and explosive energy two or three 
times greater than that of any bomb 
dropped from an aircraft. It is to guard 
against this plunging shell-fire that the 
Navy’s battleships and cruisers have 
been armoured on top. The same armour 
would protect them from enemy bombs 
dropped by aircraft. 

But the enemy airman would have 
difficulties greater far than that of a 
battleship gunner in finding his mark. It 
is here that the anti-aircraft guns come 
into play, for, though small by com¬ 
parison, they discover safety in num¬ 
bers. In the growing science of long- 
range anti-aircraft gunners the approach 
of a bombing aircraft to a moving 
battleship has become more and more 
perilous. 

In the beginnings of the science the 
designers of anti-aircraft guns contem¬ 
plated the approach of the bombing 
aeroplane to within a height of about 
half a mile above the object, and low- 
angle guns were constructed to meet the 
threat. Then the bombing aeroplane 
designers took a turn and so improved 
their sighting methods of judging dis¬ 
tances and speeds of - moving objects 
that they could reckon on making a hit 
when they were 10,000 feet up, and so 
out of range of low-angle fire. . 

More Powerful Weapons 

Again the gunners considered the 
position, and employed better methods 
arid more powerful weapons to develop 
high-angle fire. The result is that a 
battleship’s battery of aircraft guns can 
create in the air a region of fire at two 
miles high into which no bombing aero¬ 
plane’can enter without imminent risk 
of, destruction. 

■For comparison Mr Shakespeare asked 
members to look at the House of Com¬ 
mons, which is about the size of a church. 
The field of fire of the ship’s anti-air¬ 
craft gun would be 200 times as large. 
It is about the area of one of the smaller 
London parks, or of Streatham Common. 
If'all the-vulnerable places in England 
could be as effectively protected byr 
anti-aircraft guns even the most des¬ 
perate bomber would hesitate to risk his 
life in venturing into such volcanic fury. 

These are not the only ways in which 
science is serving the cause • of those 
countries whose motto is Defence, not 
Defiance, but they are an astonishing 
example of the scientific skill with which 
the new dangers of our age are being 
met. A shame it is that the brain of 
man should be driven to such waste by 
the wickedness of man. 


Palestine's Future 
As We See It 


YY/hen Arabs and Jews were called 
’ ’ by the British Government to 
meet in London it was in the hope that 
they could agree on some form jaf an 
independent Palestine linked by treaty 
with Great Britain. 

This hope of creating a free State 
where Arab and Jew could both work 
out their future failed because the fault 
of each was giving too little and asking 
too much. Neither was prepared for 
concessions to the other, the Arabs out 
of pride, the Jews because, having 
established themselves in Palestine, 
they demanded security and interest on 
their investment. 

The British plan of setting a period’ 
of about ten years in which the new 
Palestine should work out its own 
salvation in three stages was therefore 
rejected by both parties. But as in one 
form or other it will have to be adopted, 
lest strife should never cease, it must be 
considered. 

In the first stage Jews and Arabs 
would be nominated to an Advisory 
Council where together they would out¬ 
number the British advisers ; and to an 
Executive Council where Palestinians 
would equal the British in number and 
authority. 

In the second stage, reached in about 
two years, a Legislative Council of Jews 
and "Arabs in proportion to their popu¬ 
lations would be formed, and certain 


Government departments would be 
controlled by them. 

Finally more and more departments 
would pass under their control, till the 
Government of Palestine was a Govern¬ 
ment by Palestinians for Palestinians, 
capable of standing on its own feet and 
making a Treaty with Great Britain to 
safeguard the interests of both countries. 

This is the ultimate hope of the British 
Government, and is equivalent to the 
creation of a new democratic State in 
Palestine. Further provisions in reali¬ 
sation of this ideal are the restriction of 
Jewish immigration during the next five 
years, so that at no time shall the Jews 
exceed one-third of the population ; and, 
till Jews and Arabs can agree to live 
peaceably together, each respecting the 
other’s rights and prejudices, that the 
British High Commissioner should have 
power to regulate land purchases by 
the Jews. 

Thus the Jews would have the oppor¬ 
tunity to develop the land holdings they 
have, and the Arabs would be assured 
that they could not be bought out of 
the land which they regard as theirs 
of old right. 

■ These are the conditions the British 
Government offered both sides, and 
which in one form or other will have to 
prove acceptable. Arab and Jew must 
learn, as Great Britain has always done, 
the value of compromise. 


Millions of Homes Thrown Away 


H ere are three great illustrations of 
the diversion of labour to wasteful 
ends in urgent days that cannot afford it. 

The first is the construction of the 
great defence line on the German frontier 
facing France. The Germans call it the 
Siegfried Line. It was made very 
rapidly and was started last year. 

An army of 500,000 men did the work, 
which was mainly executed in concrete. 
No less than 1,500,000 tons of cement 
were used and 3000 machine concrete¬ 
mixers. In addition 300,000 cubic 
metres of timber were built in and 
enormous quantities of steel. This to 
say nothing of guns and lifts and quarters 
for an arm}'. 

Facing the Siegfried Line is the 
Maginot Line, also made of concrete and 
steel. It has internal railways and lifts, 
and is an engineering work of wonderful 
skill. 

Take our own case. We need no 
fortified land line, but we are building 
the most marvellous Navy of all time, 
which will be bigger than all the other 


navies of the world put together if we 
except the United States. This may cost 
every year the price of building fine new 
homes for over a million people. Or if 
we take the cost of all our defences 
(£580,000,000 in a year), this represents 
the cost of building fine new homes for 
nearly five million people. 

So we see Germany, France, and 
Britain (and others that might be.named) 
wasting each year an enormous amount 
of material and labour, even while each 
needs to devote its energies to provision 
for human life. 

In February the British steel pro¬ 
duction rose to 971,000 tons, an excellent 
figure, but unfortunately the rise is due 
to steel for warships, not for cargo ships ; 
steel for guns, not for bridges; steel for 
rifles, not for fine appliances for homes. 

Surely all our thoughts must be directed 
to getting out of the world the hardships 
and injustices that cause men to turn to 
thoughts of war, however difficult that 
may be, for nothing else will count in 
the end but justice to mankind. 


Palace Modelled on the BBC Street 


I t will be with much regret that people 
from all parts of the Empire who 
visit London learn that, from an inquiry 
conducted by the Ministry of Health, 
there is a danger that Portland Place, 
home of the BBC, is in danger of 
becoming a business street. 

The inquiry has revealed that only 
eight of the houses remain in the occu¬ 
pation of single families, and, although 
the L C C has zoned the street as a 
residential area,' the evidence for those 
who desire a change seems to make the 
conversion inevitable. 

Professor Adshead, a past president 
of the Town Planning Institute, declared 
’Portland Place to be, in his opinion, the 
finest street in London, yet he favoured 
the alterations proposed from dwelling- 
houses to offices. It would be sadly 
strange were Portland Place so soon to 
follow the Crystal Palace into oblivion, 
for the one was, in a sense, a model for 
the other. 

The plans drawn by Sir Joseph 
Paxton for the Crystal Palace were 
chosen from 245 rival sets. The work of 


building the Palace was committed to 
Messrs Fox, Henderson, and Company, 
and one night, wanting an idea of what 
the area and appearance of his building 
would be like, Mr Fox walked out into 
Portland Place. 

He was to spend £79,800 on an area of 
18 acres, and here was a space of the 
kind he needed. “ I walked out,” he 
said,, “and there, setting off the 1850 
feet on the pavement, I found it the 
same length within a few yards ; and 
then, considering that the building would 
be three times the width of that fine 
street, and the nave as high as the 
houses on either side, I had presented to 
my mind a pretty good idea of what we 
were about to undertake.” 

The scheme worked out to plan, with 
a Crystal Palace 1850 feet long, 408 feet 
wide, and, apart from the arched roof, 
64 feet high. By walking into this 
magnificent old thoroughfare modern 
visitors to London may gain some idea 
of the size and shape of that wonderful 
glasshouse at Sydenham which went 
down in flames one night in 1936. 


SOLOMON'S 

Father-in-Law 

A New Tomb of an 
Old Pharaoh 

Near ancient Tunis, a famous city 
in Lower Egypt 3000 years ago, a tomb 
lias been found rivalling in curiosity 
that of Tutankhamen. 

It v r as discovered by Professor Montet. 
of Strasbourg University only a few days’ 
after Mr How'ard Carter, who was the 
first to behold the wonders of Tutankh¬ 
amen’s burial chamber, had passed. 

Professor Montet’s discovery was 
nearly as dramatic as that made in the 
Valley of the Kings 16 years ago. He 
had been working in the footsteps of Sir 
Flinders Petrie near this capital of the 
Pharaohs of the 21st and 22nd Dynasties 
for many years; and had added to the 
knowledge of that bj-gone day in Egypt. 

Then' one day in mid-March he found 
in the excavation a narrow corridor 
leading to a wall. Wondering what was 
behind it, he broke through, and found 
himself in a chamber which had not seen 
the light of day for nearly 30 centuries. 
The tomb robbers had missed it, and in 
the middle, enclosed by its walls of lime¬ 
stone, was a sarcophagus of gold. Inside 
the outer coffin was a silver one, and in it 
a mummy in its wrappings. Inscriptions 
showed that this long buried and long 
forgotten king was Shishak, though the 
emblem of King Psusennes was on the 
. wall. 

Psusennes was, according to tradition, 
a father-in-law of Solomon, King of the 
Jews, and Shishak sacked Jerusalem 
in the reign of Rehoboam. On guard 
were two skeletons about whom still 
clung some ornaments, and scattered 
about the floor were many jewels. 
These and small statuettes and a sealed 
jar were all to tell of the glory that 
departed with the Pharaoh. 

What Stalin Said 

The Russian Dictator Stalin has been 
surveying the world situation as it 
appears through Soviet eyes, and this 
is what’ he said : 

The foreign policy of the Soviet Union is 
clear and understandable. Firstly, we stand 
for peace and for the strengthening of business¬ 
like relations with all countries. Secondly, 
we stand for peaceable, close, and neighbourly 
relations with all countries which have a 
common frontier with us. Thirdly, we stand 
for the rendering of support to nations which 
have fallen prey to aggression and are fighting 
for the independence of their countries. 
Fourthly, we are not afraid of aggressors. 

To carry out this foreign policy, Stalin 
declared that he relies on several things : 
the growing economic strength of his, 
own country, the growing unity and 
friendship among the many peoples who 
make up the Soviet. Union, the armed 
forces, and, finally on you and me! He 
mentioned us in these words : 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union relies 
on the moral support of the working people of 
all countries to whom the preservation of peace 
is a vital concern; and the common sense of 
countries which for one reason or another are 
not interested in the violation of peace. 

This, we think, is a hopeful and 
significant statement. We have heard 
so little of common sense from Dictators 
of late that the mere sound of words of 
peace is as welcome as rain in a desert. 

Can War be Banished 
From the World? 

An investigation of world history has 
shown that during the past 3500 years 
there have only been 2 63 years of more 
or less complete world peace, or about 
one year out of every thirteen. In other 
words, wars in some part of the world 
have raged during 3232 }‘ears out of 
those 3500 
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A NEW STEEL 

Sheffield, the home of steel, is never 
content to rest on its oars. Its clever 
inventors and chemists and its patient 
research workers are for ever experi¬ 
menting with a view to discovering 
something better. 

Now we hear that a new alloy steel 
has been found in the Firth-Vickers 
laboratories. The new steel is to be used 
for parts of motor-car and aeroplane 
engines, and one of its most important 
qualities is its resistance to high tem¬ 
peratures. Even when red-hot it will 
give long and efficient service; and it 
does not easily flake. 

MORE OLD AGE PENSIONS 

France is about to follow the example 
of other countries in furnishing pensions 
for men and women after the age of 60, 
provided their income does not exceed 
£34 each a year. A single person on 
attaining ;that age will be paid about 
five shillings a week ; married couples 
with no more than £50 a year between 
them will receive joint pensions of about 
seven shillings. 

WIRELESS DOWN THE PIT 

Otir coal mines are still dangerous 
places to work in, in spite of the remark¬ 
able improvements which have taken 
place this century. 

There is still the possibility that 
miners may be trapped by a fall of coal 
or an inrush of water, and though 
all mines are provided with telephones 
it often happens that groups of men 
are cut off. 

Experiments have been made in a 
South Yorkshire pit with a view to 
providing mines with wireless com¬ 
munication linking the men below and 
the men above. It has been found 
that miners far below the surface are 
able to receive messages from the pit- 
head by wireless, and that with small 
portable transmitting outfits men who 
, are trapped are able to send particulars 
of their whereabouts. Telephones are 
to be retained, but there seems every 
likelihood of miners being provided with 
wireless also. 

THE FIRST-AID BOX 

The Keswick St John Ambulance 
Brigade believes in taking Time by the 
forelock. It has already put a First-Aid 
Box at the top of the famous Sty Head 
Bass, and here and there in Lakeland 
are other boxes. Now it has added a 
.stretcher to the kit at the top of Sty 
Head Tass. 

KIPPERS OVER THE ALPS 

There is more important news than 
that English residents in Italy are 
enjoying kippers ; but it is interesting 
to note how this luxury has found its 
way to Rome. 

It seems that a week or two ago an 
Englishman in the Union Club there 
sighed for an English kipper. As it 
happened, an official of Imperial Air¬ 
ways overheard the sigh, and without 
loss of time gave orders that a parcel 
of kippers was to be sent by air. They 
reached Rome the next afternoon, and 
their distribution made quite a stir in 
the English colony. Hitherto kippers 
had not appeared on the menu, because 
the train journey was so long that the 
fish were not fit to eat by the time they 
reached their destination. Since the 
arrival of the first kippers by air the 
demand has grown so much that kippers 
are being regularly despatched from 
Southampton, so that English people 
in Rome are now sitting down at 
breakfast to kippers cured in British 
seaports and flown over the Alps. 

CAT NEWS 

Cats in Victoria, British Columbia, 
are purring with pleasure just now, for 
they are the only animals who hare 
received permission from the City Coun¬ 
cil to live in restaurants. There will be 
great rivalry in the feline world, for 
the new decree says that only “ one 
healthy cat properly cared for ” is to 
be kept in each restaurant. 


Helium in the Hospital 


H elium may be used for healing, as 
well as for filling airships. 

It is thinner as well as 'far lighter 
than the nitrogen which, mixed with 
oxygen, makes the air we breathe. If it 
is mixed with oxygen the mixture'is 
more easily breathed by lungs which are 
not working too well. 

The helium and oxygen mixture has 
been employed with good effect on men 
who have been working in the com¬ 
pressed air of the Greathead shields used 
in tunnelling underground. When the 
men come out of these compressed air 
compartments, or caissons, as the en¬ 
gineers call them, they have to go into 
a succession of chambers where the 



A smallholder’s portable windmill near 
Sutton Valence in Kent 

THE TEACHER EXCHANGE 

Under the auspices of the Board of 
Education, British and American 
teachers are to interchange duties. 

English language and literature arc 
the subjects offered by more than half 
the American teachers wishing to spend 
a year teaching in England under the 
scheme. Over a hundred applications 
have been received from American 
teachers to come to England for the 
next school year. 

The scheme includes men and women. 
It stipulates that those wishing to ex¬ 
change must pay their own fares, and 
receive their payment from their home 
schools. The application list is now closed. 

EMIGRATION 

The number of Britons who left our 
shores last year to take up permanent 
residence in non-European countries 
was 34,144 ; the number who left non- 
European countries to .take up per¬ 
manent residence here was 40,611. 
So last year we again received more 
migrants than we parted with. The 
Dominions are not anxious to gain 
immigrants ; our people are not inclined 


A REFUGEE STORY 

There is a happy future for at least one 
of the victims of the German persecution. 

The University of Tasmania has offered 
a.position on its staff to a university 
refugee from Austria or Germany. The 
members of the staff undertook to sub¬ 
scribe part of the salary if the Council 
would pay the rest. The Council agreed. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
GREAT WORKS 

The Bradford Dyers have been much 
in the news lately, for, like the cotton in¬ 
dustry, they are having their difficulties. 

The famous organisation known as the 
Bradford Dyers, a combine of some 32 
firms, is about 40 years old, but some 
of the firms in the group have a history 
reaching well back into the 18th centur)i. 
Many of them started as little one-man 
businesses, and their histories are much 
more romantic and thrilling' than a 
novel. Set right in the hub of great 
Bradford Dyers works is the tiny house 
in which George Ripley and his wife 
started the business which eventually 
grew up into the Bowling Dye Works. 


atmosphere is not so much compressed. 
Otherwise they suffer from an affliction 
caused by the bubbles of compressed air 
which have found their way to their 
veins. 

This process of de-compressing the 
lungs of the workers is now much assisted 
by putting them into a thin atmosphere 
of helium and oxygen. 

The mixture is also useful in cases 
where children suffering from whooping 
cough or diphtheria find a difficulty in 
breathing, and among patients with 
asthma. Here again the helium and 
oxygen mixture is more easily breathed, 
and the relief of the strain on the 
breathing apparatus is considerable. 

THE UNBELOVED 

When a man of Ottery St Mary was 
fined for shooting a golden-crested wren 
and a yellowhammer the magistrate said 
that he was guilty of a brutal and wholly 
unnecessary act. Anyone who could hit 
a wren when it was hopping about a 
tree, he said, must be a very low type 
of human being. William Blake said it 
like this ; 

He who hurls the little wren 

Shall never be beloved by men. 

50 YEARS OF LONDON 

Partly through the efforts of the L C C 
in its 50 years, and partly because 
people generally lead healthier lives, 
the London death-rate has fallen from 
18 to i2 per 1000. 

The effect on expectation of life is 
remarkable. In London the average man 
may now expect to live 58 years instead 
of 40, and the average woman 64 instead 
of 44. 

The deaths of those under one year 
have dropped from 141 to 60 per 1000 
children born. 

It comes as a startling fact that 50 
years ago 4S of each 100 Londoners 
could neither read nor write ; now the 
illiterates are only four in a hundred. 

THE SCHOOLBOY COURT 

A boy of 14 has had his cycling 
licence endorsed. 

He attends Kingsbury Senior School, 
and, though he has a cycle, he will have 
to walk to school till after Easter. • 

The magistrates were the school cycle 
prefect and two of the school staff. The 
prosecuting counsel was the headmaster, 
Air E. T. Ashman. The school has had 
a Safety First scheme since last autumn, 
pupils being granted cycling licences, 
which they are allowed to keep only as 
long as they exercise due care. Un¬ 
happily, one of the scholars was foolish 
enough to ride across the main Edgware 
Road, pass an island on the wrong side, 
and cause a motorist to pull up in order 
to avoid an accident. 

The headmaster saw this, a court 
was assembled, and the result was a 
conviction of the careless cyclist. 

THE SLUM SPARROWS 

A famous haven for birds described in 
Arthur Mee’s Lancashire has just come 
into the news. 

This bird sanctuary nestles in a small 
ravine o'f the ancient cemetery under the 
walls of Liverpool’s great new cathedral. 
In summer or winter the birds come to 
dip and drink at the stone fountain, and 
no fewer than 27 species of these visitors 
have been counted. 

Most of them are merely visitors, who 
pause here for rest on their migrations 
in spring and autumn, but, according to 
a census of them recently published, the 
chief residents are sparrows. 

They are eight miles away from open 
country, but, contrary to common 
belief, seldom fly away from the crowded, 
narrow streets of Liverpool to seek fresh 
woods or pastures new. They are quite 
content with the slums, as long as they 
can take an occasional peep at the 
sanctuary. 


THE TWO LONDONS 

Two Londons, separated by the Atlan¬ 
tic Ocean are soon to make friends, for 
the boys and girls of London, Ontario, 
are going to correspond with the school- 
children in our great city. 

The scheme is being planned by the 
L C C education authorities and the 
Board of Education in Canada’s London. 
The youngsters who will exchange letters 
will be between the ages of 12 and 14, 
and it is thought that there will be 400 
correspondents altogether. If each of 
these children writes one letter every 
two weeks the postman will have a busy 
time delivering over ten thousand letters 
a year 1 

WATER IN A THIRSTY LAND 

A new lake has appeared in the arid 
Death Region valley in Southern Cali¬ 
fornia, made by the overflow waters of 
the Amargosa River. In a place where' 
the rainfall is less than two inches a 
year the lake is a welcome surprise. The 
waters lie on beds of salt, and give a 
perfect reflection of the blue sky and 
lofty mountains. 

A WILBERF0RCE TABLE 

Very proud is the city of Hull of the 
old house in High Street in which 
William, Wilberforce once lived. When 
he left Hull for London his home became 
the headquarters of Wilberforce and 
Smith’s Bank. 

The late Mr Alwyn Smith, a descend¬ 
ant of the original Smith of the old Hull 
banking house, wrote to the curator of 
the Wilberforce Museum (the house 
where Wilberforce lived) to say that a 
table which had once been in the house 
was afterwards removed to the Hull 
branch of the Bank of England. Now 
that the buildings have been closed the 
authorities have returned the tabic to 
the very house in which it stood when 
William Wilberforce was a boy there. 

PUSSY IN THE TREE 

High in a treetop at Pinner swung a cat 
which, like Caesar, was too ambitious. 

The poor creature had climbed to the 
highest branch of a tall elm, and there 
swayed hour after hour, unable to get 
down. The local fire brigade turned out 
to rescue it, but all its attempts were 
unsuccessful, and after two days the cat 
was still crying pitifully. But no one 
could rescue it. 

Happily, three musketeers appeared 
on the scene: Inspector Banficld of the 
R S P C A, with Jack Bauman and 
James Murphy. They made a gallant 
attempt, and at last succeeded in reach¬ 
ing the prisoner and bringing it down. 



Stable companions 

THE TALL AUSTRALIANS 

We suppose that the Australians must 
be the tallest people in the world. Men 
six feet high or more are common- 
among them, and not rarely they are 
found over six feet three. Yet Australia 
is not satisfied with the fitness of her 
people, and the Federal Government, 
we are told, is to “ improve the standard 
of food eaten.” 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


EASTER PALM 

gpRiNGTiME brings the palm in all 
its tender beauty. 

As holly and mistletoe are asso¬ 
ciated with Christmas, so the willow 
flowers are linked with Easter, the 
glad resurrection time when the earth 
begins to put on her summer glory 
and the sleeping life of the countryside 
wakes to new activity. 

Goethe once wrote that in Rome 
the people carried true palms on Palm 
Sunday, that elsewhere olive branches 
and holly boughs served the purpose ; 
and that in more northern climes folk 
had to be content with willow twigs. 
This is true of England, where Palm 
Sunday turns our thoughts to the goat 
willow, or sallow. 

At its best the goat willow is 30 feet 
high, but we rarely see it over 20 feet, 
its bole covered with grey bark, the 
leaves dull green, sometimes almost 
grey. 

The palm, as we call it, is really the 
catkin of the male flowers. Very early 
in the spring our hedges have what are 
known as pussy willows, their silver as. 
soft as fur. Later the male catkins 
open and give a kind of golden haze. 
Naturalists know that a willow hedge 
in spring is a good hunting ground, for 
bees may be found there long before 
the year is kindly ; and among many 
butterflies to visit the hedge is the 
lordly purple emperor, the rarest of all 
our butterflies. Other insects to be 
found among the goat willows are the 
puss moth and emperor moth. 

Palm Sunday, of course, takes our 
minds back to the day in the life of 
Jesus when he rode into Jerusalem, 
the crowd waving palm branches and 
crying Hosanna to his name. 

© 

Happy is England 

LJappy is England! I could be 
*■ content 

To see no other verdure than its own; 
To feel no other breezes than are blown 
Through its tall woods with high 
romances blent; 

Yet do I sometimes feel a languish- 
ment 

For skies Italian, and an inward groan 
To sit upon an Alp as on a throne. 
And half forget what world or world¬ 
ling meant. 

Happy is England, sweet her artless 
daughters ; 

Enough their simple loveliness for me. 

Keats 

. © ‘ 

Forget-Me-Not 

When to the flowers.so beautiful 
The Father gave a name, . 

Back came a little blue-eyed one 
(All timidly it came), 

And, standing at its Father’s feet 
And gazing in His face, 

It said in low and trembling tones, 
With sweet and gentle grace: 

“ Dear God, the name Thou gavest me, 
Alas ! I have forgot.” 

Then kindly looked the Father down, 
And said, Forget-me-not. 

© 

Overgrown military establishments 
are, under any form of government, 
inauspicious to liberty, and are to be 
regarded as peculiarly hostile to 
Republican liberty. General Washington 


There never was more need for kind¬ 
ness in the world, and we believe there 
never was more kindness among men, 
for the cruelty and misery inflicted on 
millions of unhappy people is the work 
of a few who have filled the world 
with fear. 

) As for us who can, let us be kind 
and say a friendly word. We have 
been looking at this old story and think 
it worth remembering now. 

A picture of a man’s head 
hung for many years in the 
studio of one of our greatest 
painters. It was so striking a 
head that many spoke about it. 
To these the painter would tell 
this moving tale. 

One day there came to a 
factory in the North of England 
a new workman. He was a silent 
man and did - not inspire con¬ 
fidence in the others. Presently 
it came out that, he had been a 
convict. 

This was too much for one of 
the workmen. In the presence 
of the ex-convict he proposed 
that a deputation should go to 
the manager, protesting against 
honest men having to associate 
with gaol-birds. The ex-convict 
said nothing. He tied up his 
few possessions in a handkerchief 
and walked off. 

The workman who had spoken 
watched him go, then, overcome 
by repentance, he proposed that 
the man should be taken back. 
The others agreeing, he hastened 
out of the yard in search of the 
new hand. He was nowhere to 
be seen. From that day to this 
he has never been heard of in 
those works. 

So tremendous was the remorse 
of the workman whose hasty 
words had expelled him that he 
gave up all his spare hours to 
befriending people who had been 
in prison. Not only this ; he 
made himself a missionary to 
chance people in the street, ask¬ 
ing all who would stop to hear 
him to show kindness to ex¬ 
convicts. So he spent the rest 
of his life. 

This story reached the ears of 
the great painter Mr G. F. Watts, 
and he sent for the man and 
painted his head ; and there it 
hung in his studio, continuing his 
work, for none who heard that 
story could withhold sympathy 
from those agencies which seek to 
help all prisoners and captives. 

© 

Show Us the Way 

Greater than stars that swim in space, 
More real than time or tide, 

Is God’s unseen compelling grace, 
Man’s boundless thought to guide. 

So urge, 0 Lord, our wills today ; 

;Grant us the Hope Divine; 

Fire us with zeal; show us the way 
To fill Thy vast design. 


Leaving School 

Jx the report of a jubilee dinner of 
a public school we find that a 
distinguished man said: 

To enjoy the benefits of a public school a 
boy should remain there until he is 17 or 
18 . Parents should not allow their children 
to go out into the world until they are fully 
fledged. 

It is impossible not to agree, but 
most of our boj 7 s and girls have to be 
earning their living before they are 
17 or 18, and must go out into the world 
whether fledged or not. We must 
hope that at no very distant date the 
latest advance of the school-leaving 
age, to 15, will seem a relic of the past. 
© 

Prevention Better Than Cure 

The next enemy to be vanquished 
is diphtheria. 

The Medical Research Council de¬ 
nounces it as the commonest single 
cause of death among schoolchildren. 
In one year 3000 children up to the 
age of 15 died from it, and the Council 
calls these deaths needless. 

The remedy is inoculation before¬ 
hand. The deaths in England and 
Wales amounted to one in 30 afflicted 
by the disease. In some parts of 
America, where there is no prejudice 
against preventive inoculation, diph¬ 
theria has been practically banished. 

In Hamilton, Ontario, with a popu¬ 
lation of 175,000, there has not been 
a case for five years. In New York only 
one child in 50,000 dies from diphtheria. 

The Medical Research Council urges 
parents in this country to take these 
facts and figures' to heart, declaring 
that the general adoption of preven¬ 
tive inoculation would as certainly 
cause the disappearance of diphtheria 
as vaccination has done for smallpox. 
© 

Camp and Country 

hope the formation of the trial 
fifty National Camps will not 
be allowed to desecrate our country¬ 
side, attacked as it is by so many foes. 

A camp need not be an eyesore, yet 
how easily it can be made one ! The 
aid of architects should be called in. 


Their Country’s Pride 

A bold peasantry, their country’s pride. 
When once destroyed can never be 
supplied. 

The comment of fact on these well- 
known words is serious enough. 
The agricultural returns show that the 
number of men and youths regularly 
employed again fell, to 545,000, the 
reduction in 1938 being 23,000. 

If we include women and girls and 
casual workers the number is 694,500, 
a fall of 48,000 last year. .There is 
little doubt that this year will show a 
further fall. It is a case of down, down, 
down, and the downfall is accentuated 
by the new call for labour at aero¬ 
dromes and aircraft works. 

Nothing but conscious organisation 
can improve the case. Each fall in 
cultivation is a loss both for peace 
and for war., Each ton of food to be 
imported means work for the Navy. 

In fact, we are quite deliberately 
ruining rural England. As Professor 
Stapledon said recently, industry is 
stalking grimly through rural districts, 
carrying factories into the country. 
Everywhere the Government Depart¬ 
ments are land-spoiling. Whole coun¬ 
ties are becoming urbanised and learn¬ 
ing to despise work on the land. 

© 

Digging and Burying 

The United States continues to 
import gold. In December the 
American stock of the precious metal 
rose to nearly £2900,000,000. 

This metal is useless to the United 
States, and its amount is due to the 
fact that the American tariff shuts 
out imports and compels payment by 
Britain and other countries in gold. 
The world mines gold and America 
buries it again. It is harmful to all. 

Digging and burying (as Words¬ 
worth might say if he were back today) 
we lay waste our powers. 

& 

JUST AN IDEA 
However hard we try we cannot give 
all our happiness away, for the more we 
give away the more we have. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If sailors are good 
at knotty problems 


The motorist who got compensation from an insurance 
company when he collided with a wall said his car 
ran into money. 

- a 0 

Foreigners think London 
is a city hidden in per¬ 
petual mist They have a 
foggy idea about it. 

0 

A famous music composer 
is looking for a home 
in London. Ought to know 
how to get a flat. 

0 

N[ew beds have been made 
in many of our parks 
and gardens. And are now 
waiting for their spring 
mattresses. 


jo right ON’S clock toiver is 
logo. Will the clock slop? 
0 

A shoe containing money 
has b'cen turned up in 
a field. Somebody has 

been trying to foot a bill. 
0 

People should think first 
and talk afterwards, 
says a magistrate. One 
way of keeping them quiet. 

. 0 

Someone has invented a 
new grass clipper. 

Blades to cut blades. 



H 

\jmmm 




the editors window 
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Our Standard of 
Life is at Stake 

The Urgent Need For 
More Exports 

How the balance is struck between 
our imports and exports has always 
been a subject of much interest. 

Britain gets her living partly by 
domestic trade and partly by oversea 
trade. Work at homo mould have to he 
cut down seriously if we did not trade 
abroad. 

Thus, if we did not earn imports by 
doing work for people overseas in some 
form we should have to go without 
cotton, nearly all the wool and timber 
rre use, hemp, copper, zinc, lead, oranges, 
bananas, coffee, tea, rice, and a host of 
other, things. Also we should be half- 
starved, for more than half our food 
{four-fifths of our daily bread) i$ brought 
to us in ships. 

Goods and Services 

We do not export to get rid of goods : 
avc export to obtain things we cannot 
Ii vc without. Our standard of living is 
high because of our exports. Indeed, if 
our exports failed half our population 
vo 11 Id be thrown out of work and driven 
to emigration—if they could find lands 
to take them. 

Every day ships arrive at our ports 
with food, materials, and other go'ods. 
Last year we brought in £920,400,000 
worth of. imports, about £3,000,000 
worth for each working day. How dkl 
we pay for them ? 

We sent out cargoes valued at 
£532,400,000, of which £470,900,000 
consisted of British produce, the re¬ 
mainder of imported stuff dealt in by 
merchants. Therefore our exports of 
goods were £388,000,000 less than our 
imports of goods. How was the balance 
of imports paid for ? 

A Big Balance 

The Board of Trade estimates that 
the following Services were performed 
for persons oversea : 

Services of ships .. .. £100,000,000 

■Services of investment . 200,000,000 

Other services . 35 . 000,000 

£ 335 , 000,000 

So these things paid off most of the 
balance of £388,000,000, reducing it to 
£53 ,o oo , oo °, which sum must have been 
met by investment operations, such as 
the repayment of oversea loans. 

The balance between imports and 
exports has therefore become a matter 
of some anxiety. In 1913 we had an 
excess of exports over imports of 
£194,000,000, which swelled our oversea 
investments. It is doubtful whether 
British. shipping can in future earn as 
much as in the past, for shipping com¬ 
petition is always increasing and each 
nation aims to carry for itself. Oversea 
investments, too, are only too lilccly to 
fall off. 

It therefore folloAVS that if avc arc to 
maintain our present standard of living 
wc must increase domestic trade in 
every possible way and adopt every 
means to increase our exports in the 
face of keen competition, to enable us. 
to continue to make great imports. 

It is nothing less than the British 
standard of life which is at stake. 

The Elephant Gate 

A Wolverhampton firm of ornamental 
wrought-iron gate-makers are engaged 
on an unusual order. 

It has been received from the 
Maharana of Udaipur, Sir Bhupal Singh, 
who requires ornamental gates large 
enough to admit elephants complete 
Avith howdahs. They Avill stand at the 
entrance to his palace, and have been 
wrought in the English Renaissance 
style of the 18th century, with an 
overall height of 27 feet and 18 feet of 
headroom for the elephants. 


Germany’s W H W 
Pay As You Pass 


It is one of the constant marvels how 
4 Germany pays her enormous bills for 
war material. One explanation is that 
she has set up a new kind of flag day, 
which helps to pay for guns instead of 
butter. 

Tlic collections, which are frequent 
and official, go to the German Winter 
Relief Organisation, and no one can 
pass the uniformed Nazis carrying 
scarlet collecting boxes Avithout noticing 
them. On our own flag days the un¬ 
willing contributor can look the other 
way, or mutter the excuse that he 
has subscribed already ; but that will 
not pass in Germany. 

When the Winter Relief Fund begins 
one of its Aveek-end raids, lasting from 
Friday night till Monday, thousands of 
Nazis shake the red boxes beneath the 
noses of the citizens in streets, trains, 
restaurants, hotels, and Avill not take No 
for an answer. The purchase of a badge 
affords no relief fromfurtherapplications. 

The Notice on the Door 

German thoroughness goes farther 
than that. Shopkeepers and house¬ 
holders receive periodical visits from the 
collectors, and can only free themselves 
from these visitations by paying down 
a lump sum for a “ Collection free ’’ 
notice to fix. on their doors. 

These street collections arc one form 
only of swelling the funds of the W H W, 
as the Winter Relief Fund is called. 
Others are “ Sacrifices from Wages and 
Salaries ” and “ Subscriptions from 
Firms and Organisations.” These ex¬ 
plain themselves by their names, and, 
though they masquerade as voluntary 
sacrifices, are compulsory levies 011 
firms and the incomes of professional 
men. The workers are attacked by 
deductions made from their wages at a 
fixed rate. 

It would be as awkward for the in¬ 
voluntary subscriber to protest against 
this voluntary sacrifice as to turn a 
stony face against the street collectors. 
He would receiA’e a black mark which 
would take long to Avipe out. The 
firm that boggled against this blackmail 
would be worse off. The best they can 
do is to give more than the subscription 
exacted by the State for the Fund and 
receive a certificate of the fact. 


Then there is “ One Pot Sunday,” on 
which, coming once a month, everyone 
is expected to substitute for his usual 
heartening midday meal a single dish, 
generally of potato soup and one sausage. 
The difference in cost is collected by the 
W H W. Anyone so lost to his sense of - 
duty to the State as to give a sub¬ 
scription and cat as usual hears of it if 
he is found out. He is expected to eat 
the sausage thankfully, being upheld by 
the thought that it is the same meal as 
that consumed by millions of the needy. 

He might be so sustained if he 
were satisfied that all these sacrifices 
went to the relief of the needy. But 
do they ? Last year the Winter 
Relief Fund amassed the enormous sum 
of £35,000,000, and the amount collected 
has gone steadily up vvhile the numbers 
of tlie unemployed have gone steadily 
down. They are now beloAV the million 
mark, and the most imaginative German 
can hardly believe that during the winter 
they receive an additional £35 a head. 

Dr Goebbels, in answer to the doubts 
about those who get assistance from the 
Winter Relief Fund, adds to the un¬ 
employed recipients of it the Avar 
wounded, war widoAYS and orphans, 
and “ persons in Avork Avho nevertheless 
are unable to meet the increased cost of 
living in the winter." 

Every Little Helps 

The last group includes the men at 
work on fortifications, motor highAvays, 
and other, national undertakings. 

In other ivords, the £35,000,000 Relief 
Fund helps to subsidise the workmen 
AA’ho are employed by the State on 
national undertakings and are unable 
to live on the AA-ages the State pays them. 

For three years past Germany has 
been spending £1000,000,000 a year on 
her armaments. In the current year the 
figure will bo higher, and the plain 
fact is that Germany’s resources to pay 
for it all are strained to cracking point. 
The £80,000,000 seized from the JeAvs 
a axis only a drop-in the ocean. The 
£35,000,000 of the Winter Relief Fund, 
or what is left of it when charity has 
taken its meagre due, Avill not go far. 
Every little helps. But if Germany cut 
doAA'n the calamitous bill for guns some of 
the £35,000,000 might go for butter. 


A Great John Wesley Book 


Ragland Before and After Wesley. By 
Dr.J. Wesley Brcady. Holder and Stoughton, 
10 s 6<l. 

O i.d readers of the C N w ill recall the 
author of this book as the Canadian 
Avho has written very full lives of Lord 
Shaftesbury and Dr Barnardo. 

Both these heroes of the author find 
their place in his exhaustive study of 
John Wesley and his AA'ork, for in it Dr 
Bready traces the tremendous influence 
of that great and good man on the 
rcligicfus and social life of the nineteenth 
century and our OAvn. 

The book is a mine of information 
(with copious footnotes on every page) 
and should prove of great value for the 
student. It sets us wondering hoAV it 
could have been brought together in 
these days of brevity and fragments, but 
Dr Bready confesses that it has taken 
him 17 years of hard study, and avc can 
avc 11 believe it. 

Not To Be Trusted 

Last year Memphis, in Tennessee, held 
the proud record of being the safest city 
in America. 

This year, hoAvever, there have been 
so many traffic accidents that it is pro¬ 
posed to take the ordinary licence plates 
aAA-ay from careless drivers and put in 
their place a Avhite skull, A\-itli the AA-ord 
Careless written under it as a Avarning 
that the driver is not to be trusted 


The best section is undoubtedly that 
dealing Avith the life and personality 
of John Wesley himself. We see Aveil 
how that Christian spirit seems to spread 
his mantle of gentleness o\'cr all Avho set 
out to Avritc about him, and, like all his 
predecessors. Dr Bready has succumbed 
to his spell. All the religious contro¬ 
versies, all the social evils of the century 
into which Wesley A\as born, haA-e fallen 
into insignificance before his uplifting 
zeal, and Ave may think Dr Bready makes 
far too much of them. He becomes 
polemical and even political as he brings 
his task to its conclusion in raising 
the outAvorn Aunt Sally of Ivarl Marx 
in order to trounce it with his heavy 
.batteries. Better to stick to his hero, 
with his glowing spirit ever burning 
and AA'orking to conquer the evils of his 
time. But in spite of any human weak¬ 
nesses aac must hail this as a noble and 
cA’en a necessary book. 

The Poor Man’s Mite 

Sunderland Town Council has been 
one of the first local authorities in the 
country to apply a recent Act of Parlia¬ 
ment giving sanction of pocket-money to 
aged inmates of Poor LaAv institutions. 
Eighty inmates who do not qualify for 
the Old Age Pension now receive ss 
weekly, while pensioners have 2s 6d of 
their pensions remitted to them for 
pocket-money. 


A King s Lead To 
His People 

Walloons and Flemings 
in Belgium 

CRITICAL DECISION NEXT WEEK 

In a few days the character of the 
people of Belgium is to be put to one 
of the highest tests that can arise in 
time of peace; they arc to elect a new 
Parliament. 

The circumstances are extraordinary. 
A General Election AA-as not due, but so 
difficult AA-as the task of forming a 
GoA-erument that King Leopold made 
use of his constitutional powers and 
dissoKcd Parliament in the hope that 
the general sense of the people would 
point the Avay to a solution of problems 
which the politicians AA-ere only quarrel¬ 
ling about. 

It Avas a bold step for tlic King to take, 
and there is no doubt at all that the people 
have taken to heart the grave Avords in 
the letter of the King to M. Picrlot, 
Avhosc Government is carrying on until 
after the election on April 2. 

Criticism of the Crown 

King Leopold called attention to the 
disregard of certain constitutional prin¬ 
ciples Avhich arc the basis of the country’s 
institutions. Bodies Avithout legal au¬ 
thority AA-erc intervening in the making 
and unmaking of Governments, he said, 
Avith the result that sometimes the head 
of the State Avas obliged to 'sanction 
decisions taken independently of him. 
This gave rise to criticism of the Crown, 
and so there was the risk of committing 
an injustice against the only citizen of 
the kingdom (himself) aaIio Avas not 
alloAved to use the means available to 
other men in defence of his opinions 
and actions. . 

King Leopold AA : cnt on to assert that 
he had kept his Avord to observe his 
country’s Iuavs and maintain its inde¬ 
pendence and integrity; and he called 
on the nation to think only of the higher 
interest of unity, for their destiny was 
in their own hands. There must be a 
Parliament, he said, Avhicli can provide a 
Government capable of commanding 
respect and upholding Belgium’s prestige. 

This historic letter makes clear Avhat 
is at the bottom of the present trouble. 
The king- had quite constitutionally 
signed a decree appointing Dr Martens 
as a member of the new Flemish Academy 
of Medicine. Dr Martens Avas’ one ol 
those Avho had joined the Council of 
Flanders associated with the German 
plan of dividing Belgium in tAvo after 
it Avas overrun in the \A-ar. He was con¬ 
demned to death, reprieved, and eventu¬ 
ally, in 1937, released from prison. 

Goodwill All Round 

The real problem of Belgium is the 
fact that she is made up of tAvo races, 
the French-speaking Walloons and the 
more numerous Dutch-speaking Flem¬ 
ings. The constant aim of the Flemings 
during the hundred years Belgium has 
been a State has been to gain recognition 
for their language and culture in a 
country in Avhicli the French language 
has taken pride of place, and they have 
been successful, thanks to goodAvill all 
round. Both languages are officially used 
in Brussels and in local government, and 
the Coronation Speech AA-as in both. The 
appointment of Dr Martens Avas meant 
as one more step in bringing together 
the tAvo peoples; but thoA’eterans of the 
AA-ar re\Wed his almost forgotten story, 
and on his part Dr Martens made his 
appointment a test case of national 
aspiration. Both sides appear to be in 
the Avrorig, for most of the Flemings are 
as loyal to the king as the Walloons are; 

There is one special reason why it is 
vital for Belgium to exercise a true sense 
of proportion now, for the budget lias 
still to be balanced and unemployment 
checked. She has a democratic consti¬ 
tution, one of the few left in Europe, and 
a democratic king, and her example to 
the world is of unusual significance. 
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On Saturday morning, April I, the Oxford and Cambridge crews will row against each other 
over the farhous boat-race course of 4£ miles on the Thames between Putney and Mortlake. 
Oxford, last year’s victor, has won 42 times and Cambridge 47. In 1877 the race was a dead-heat 


Overwhelming Pov 

Peace Through Strength 


'T'iie dramatic events of these days 
have made dear to the dullest 
citizens of the free nations that if 
freedom is not to fall before the 
attack of its enemies a strong alliance 
of liberty-loving peoples must, be 
established in the cause of peace. 

Most of the nations of the world 
have built themselves up as ordered 
and civilised communities, achieving 
as they have done so a strength to 
go forward which only the failure to 
trust one another can weaken. Some 
of these free nations may be small 
in their populations, but, considered 
as one whole, their contribution to 
an alliance would be of no mean order. 
We may compare them to the 
individual sticks in the bundle which 
symbolised the power of ancient 
Rome, and has been flying in London’s 
streets in these days as a symbol of 
the French Republic. 

, Let us look round the civilised world 
once again and place in the scales the 
contributions both these small nations 
and their big neighbours can make 
to the preservation of all that they 
hold so dear.- 

The Democratic Nations 
Seeking Peace 
'J'he big democratic nations are, of 
course, France, America, and the 
nations of the British Commonwealth. 
Russia, in spite of a system which is 
foreign to Western ideas, stands for 
progress in education and the develop¬ 
ment of its millions in more civilised 
and settled ways of life, and is acquir¬ 
ing a self-sufficiency she never knew 
under the Tsars. Russia must there¬ 
fore be numbered among the seekers 
after peace. 

When we add together the popula¬ 
tions of these big communities we have 
a total of some 900 millions, or more 
than half the world, and though the 
vast majority may be humble tillers 
of the soil it may be claimed that they 
are willing members of their several 
communities. 

These vast numbers, and the general 
satisfaction with their lot on the part ’ 
of the British and French people, 
together with the progress in' the 
Russian republics and the growing 
appreciation by the American people 
of their high place in a wider. world, 
establish these four Powers in the 
position of leadership in.the eyes of 
the smaller nations. 

The Tremendous Resources 
of a Continent 

r piiEKE is little doubt that America is 
regarded today as a big brother 
and leader. by the States of South 
and Central America. With Canada 
as a neighbour, welding the bonds of 
friendship firmer, year. by year, we 
have an area of fifteen nrillion square 
miles with an average of 16 -people to 
the mile, working .almost as one to 
'advance a civilisation which is. young 
compared with the civilisations of the 
Old World, and full of vigour. This 
youthful effort, too’, is establishing 
itself securely on what is still virgin 
territory with, mines, forests, oilfields, 
and untold wealth on which it can 
draw for its future needs. It is this 


potential wealth in America that has 
made it possible for President Roose¬ 
velt to mortgage the future in such 
vast sums. In the hour of need the 
resources of the great continent would 
prove, as they proved 20 years ago, 
an inexhaustible reservoir on which' ! 
Europe could draw. 

But time would be needed now, 
as..then, for those resources to reach 
Europe, whether in the form of man 
power or materials. So how does 
Europe stand in her array for Free¬ 
dom’s cause ? 

a 

Six Small Countries 
and Their Trade 

Qx the West we have six small 
countries whose present prosperity 
has been built up mainly, like that of 
France and Britain, by their trade. 
They are the Scandinavian countries 
of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; 
Holland, Belgium, and Portugal. 
Spain, alas, cannot now be added, and,'.' 
Portugal, today under a Dictator, i^ • 
uncertain as an ally in the cause of, 
democratic freedom, though she has 
been our friend for centuries. ,i 

Belgium, on the other hand, though • 
she has in recent years declared for a 
foreign policy without alliances with 
France or Britain (and has therefore 
received a guarantee of security from 
Germany, whatever that is worth), 
has held fast to her democratic 
tradition. Her king and his Govern¬ 
ment have been working to blend the 
two races within her boundaries, and 
the Rexists (who favour Fascist 
methods) have secured very little 
support even among the'most nation- , 
alist Flemings. 

It is a sign of where Belgium places 
her trust most. confidently that she 
has. not fortified her frontier with 
France, but has left undone nothing 
to strengthen her defences in other 
directions, voting an extra four million 
pounds for the eastern frontier in 1937 
and at present spending more than 


A QUICKSAh 

'T’HERU is little likelihood that the 
present generation will forget the • 
geography of Spain. 

Our forefathers knew it still better, 
for they lived and fought in it during 
the long Peninsular War which, with 
Wellington to lead them, was virtually 
the beginning of the end of Napoleon - 
and his tyrannies. 

. During that war a. newcomer, not a 
soldier, appeared in Spain, a tiny slip 
of a boy who, although he was 20, looked 
about 15. Expecting Madrid to fall to 
the British, he set out to meet Wellington 
there; and wild and wide were his travels,, 
at first with three companions, then 
alone, with two great- rivers and two 
formidable ranges of mountains to cross.. 

But the French were still in Madrid, 
and so he went on to Burgos, where 
he found the British entrenched outside 
and himself, in the midst of a stampede 
of mules, under fire from the enemy. 

However, the English had to retreat, 
and back wandered the boy', crossing 
successive battlefields whose history 
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OF THE FREE PEOPLES OF THE WORLD 


that sum as a first instalment in 
ARP. With an .army of under 
100,000, no navy, and not many more 
j than 200 aeroplanes in service, 
Belgium could only hold out, if 
attacked, until another country came 
• to her aid; yet, if her defences proved 
'sure, the materials she can draw from 
her overseas possessions in Africa 
and her metal industries (in which 
300,000 of her two million workers are 
engaged) would avail her and her allies 
a great deal. 

Her neighbour, Holland, is also a 
democratic country which, as always, 
is intensely proud to be free. Only 
two months ago her Minister of 
’ Defence announced that 200 artillery 
posts were to be added to the eastern 
frontier; two cruisers of 8300 tons 
and 20 motor torpedo-boats are being 
built for the fleet, of which some 40 
ships defend the East Indies. The 
destinies of over 60 millions are under 
the care of Holland in that region, 
1 enjoying religious liberty and some 
measure of self-government. The 
exports to Holland from these islands 
(Java, Sumatra, and the rest) equal 
i that of Great Britain to Holland, 
and include sugar, rubber, tin, arid 
petroleum products. Oil-refining is 
the main industry of Curacao, Holland’s 
West Indian colony. Holland is a 
prosperous and happy land, but if 
necessity arose her people would not 
hesitate to break down her dykes once 
more to save it from invading armies. 

The Happy Countries 
of Scandinavia 

.Qf the three Scandinavian countries 

Denmark exists on a flourishing 
agricultural industry, and her exports 
to Great Britain are more than twice 
as much as to her southern neighbour, 

’ Germany. She has a national army, 
even clergymen being called up to 
serve, but she spends many times as 
punch on social services as on mili¬ 
tary defence. Her aeroplanes barely 
number 100. A very democratic 
country, she only wishes to be let 
alone ■ in her fields and orchards. 


4D IN SPAIN 

; had been newly made. Avoiding the 
■ battlefield vultures to go in pursuit of 
, a flight of more attractive birds, he 
lost his way near Barrosa one night, so, 
slipping off his horse, he endeavoured 
to lead it over the River Conil. 

Suddenly a tug behind made him 
look round, to find to his horror that 
his horse had sunk in a quicksand, and 
only its head and a small part of its 
neck remained visible. . Crossing the 
river, he .made his way to the village, 
but at one cottage after another he 
was refused help until he met the local 
mayor, who, with men and ropes, went 
back with him and managed to rescue 
■ the terrified horse. 

Another hour, they told him, and 
both he and the horse would have been 
lost by the swell of the incoming tide 
of the river. 

We could ill have afforded to lose 
that tiny man, for he was Lord John 
Russell, destined to become twice Prime 
Minister, and to introduce the great 
Reform Bill. 


Sweden is the strongest of the three 
Scandinavian countries, with some 
600,000 of her population of seven 
million on the rolls of a well-equipped 
army. She is to build two new cruisers 
for her fleet and is strengthening her 
coastal defences, cooperating with 
Finland in the fortification of the 
Aland Islands. Her mercantile fleet 
amounts to 1,500,000 tons. Sweden 
exports over ten million tons of iron 
ore a year, and has other valuable 


metal resources which would be avail¬ 
able in the cause of the democracies' 
which Sweden has strongly supported 
in recent years. 

Norway has but half the population 
of Sweden, but owns three times,her 
mercantile tonnage, her people being 
hardy seamen. From a barren and 
mountainous country the Norwegians 
produce much timber and metal, 
while they follow a democratic tradi¬ 
tion very like our own. 

With shores on the Baltic lie four 
countries (we may actually say five 
when we think of Gdynia, at the end 
of the Polish corridor) freed from 
Tsarist Russia by the events of the 
Great War. The four are Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, all 
mainly agricultural and all maintain¬ 
ing as big armed forces as they can 
afford. They are staunch for inde¬ 
pendence, and only Lithuania has 
failed in the ideal of relying on 
agreement for the establishment of 
boundaries. 

Lithuania, however, has made 
friends with-Poland, which in turn is 
on much better terms with her own 
big neighbour Russia than in the 
years of strife immediately after the 
war. Poland, with a population of some 


32 millions, two-thirds speaking Polish 
and three-quarters dwelling outside 
the towns, was the biggest creation 
of the war, her territory being restored 
after more than a century from Russia 
and the German-speaking countries. 
She began by modelling her civilisation 
on France, and, however her allegiance 
may seem to have wavered in recent 
years, there can be no doubt at all 
that the Polish heart beats as one with 
that of France in such matters as the 


wish to develop all the better ways of 
life and thought in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 

Markets are Poland's real problem ; 
and so they are of her neighbour 
Rumania, as well as of Hungary. 
Poland must export to thrive, and her 
natural customer is Germany. , The 
same applies to Hungary, if not-to so 
great an extent as to Rumania’, which 
has the mouths of the Danube in the 
Black Sea instead of the corridor so 
hard to hold. . 

Turkey and the Little 
Balkan States 

j^UMANLA, greatly increased as a result 
of the. Versailles Treaty, has 
largely justified the faith the de¬ 
mocracies, placed in her, and by her 
alliance with Yugo-Slavia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the past stood for solidarity 
behind the democratic ideas of the 
West. 

But Rumania and Yugo-Slavia have 
achieved something even more. They 
have taken a big part in that Balkan 
Entente which in recent years has 
surprised Western Europe, accus¬ 
tomed for so long to regard that part 
of the world as the seething cauldron 


of trouble to come. Even Greece and 
Turkey have built up a friendship and 
come into this group. Turkey has 
proved to those peoples whom' she 
terrorised for centuries that she can 
work for peace with them, and nothing 
has shown the goodwill in South- 
Eastern Europe so much as the efforts 
made, not without some success, to 
bring Bulgaria, so different in race 
and outlook, into harmony. So we 
have four European countries and one 


Asiatic country all on the side of peace 
and ordered change. 

We cannot imagine that one of 
these countries would refuse to meet 
at a conference to discuss the peaceful 
solution of Europe’s troubles, and 
they would one and all agree that such 
a meeting could best be held in 
Switzerland,.. for there is no country 
on this side of the Atlantic which' 
stands for the principle of the round 
table as she does, with her four 
national languages and a tradition of 
freedom founded on courage and 
strength. The Swiss are, it is true) 
neutrals by'declaration; rather than 
internationals, and they have in¬ 
creased their powers of defence- ; but, 
be it noted, they mined every road, to 
whatever State it led, in the crisis of 
last September, so resolved were they 
that the evil god of war should not 
show his face in the pure air of their 
mountains. ' . 

It is such ideals as the Swiss people 
cherish, ideals that are far more wide¬ 
spread among all the peoples of the 
world than they themselves realise, 
which must now be voiced aloud, for 
only by a valiant effort by all who will 
Peace can a Gangster be convinced of 
the folly of liis w r ay. 



Europe Today—Germany, including the provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia, is shown shaded; Ruthenia is included in Hungary 
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The Children s Newspaper 


A VOICE IN THE THE SOLDIER’S POCKET BOOK 

Knowledge For Emergencies 


NIGHT 

The Tiny Cripple on 
the Telephone 

Tlie 3'OUiig lady on night duty at the 
telephone exchange at North Bay, 
Ontario, was called up after midnight. 

At that hour a mother with only two 
children in the house was suddenly 
seized with such severe pains that she 
could not even get out of bed. The best 
she could do was to call to her children, 
one a boy of five who was a victim of 
infantile paralysis and was strapped in 
his cot, and the other a smaller child of 
three. The mother could not get to 
the telephone. Could these ahnost-as- 
helpless children ? Listen, as the night 
operator did, and you shall hear. 

“ Number, please,” said she, and at 
first a murmur she could not make out 
was all that came to her ears. Then 
a small voice, gathering confidence, 
answered her repeated question, " My 
mummy's ill and I want my daddy.” 

“ What’s your daddy’s name ? ” she 
asked, and the reply came without any 
hesitation, Moore. " And where is your 
daddy ? ” she continued. The childish 
voice was now quite at homo. “ At 
the Continental Hotel,” it said. 

This rather puzzled the young lady-, 
but she rang up the Continental to ask 
if anyone of the name was there. This 
time she found there was no mistake, for 
the voice of the night clerk replied 
that he was Mr Moore. It was explained 
to him that there was a small boy on the 
telephone who said his mummy was ill 
and he wanted his daddy. 

A Bewildering Moment 

Mr Moore could not believe the 
message could be for him, but, having 
learned where the call came from, he 
realised that it was from his home, and 
father and son were connected. 

But the boy was now rather bewil¬ 
dered by the second voice, and, though 
told by the young lady to go ahead and 
talk to his daddy, he could get no farther 
than replying “ Hullo ” to his father’s 
“ Hullo.” So Mr Moore took a taxi and 
went off to see what was the matter. 

It was serious enough. A quarter of 
an hour later he was at the telephone, 
asking the operator to get him a doctor. 
It was urgently necessary, and the 
doctor arrived in time. 

Next morning he again telephoned to 
the exchange, saying that all was well, 
and explaining why it was he could not 
believe his little son was calling him. 

'ilie boy was crippled with infantile 
paralysis, though he was able to.walk. 
The telephone had only been installed 
two days, and neither he nor his small 
sister had ever used one. 

But when their mother's call came 
the two children somehow managed 
• between them to loosen the straps 
holding the boy in the cot. Then he 
boldly stumbled to the telephone, sent 
the message to his daddy, and saved his 
mummy’s life. 

The Old Folk Again 

Three Cheshire family records come 
Into our postbag, two with an average 
age of 72, the third with an average of 77. 

The first is . Mr John Bailey 80, Mrs 
Sarah Bryer 77, Mrs Mary Gray 76, 
Mr Harry Bailey 74, Mrs Jane Ward 72, 
Mrs Ada Spilsbury 71, Mrs Emma Shaw 
69, Miss Annie Bailey 65, Mr James 
Bailey 61, altogether nine brothers and 
sisters, averaging 72. 

There are six Hyde brothers and sisters 
with almost the same average : Mrs 
Walker 78, Samuel Marsland 76, Thomas 
Marsland 74, William Marsland 72, James 
Marsland 69, Harry Marsland 66 

Here is the 77 average : Mr James 
Harrop 84, Mrs Mary Senior 82, Mr Joe 
Harrop 80, Mrs Allsop 79, Mr Tom 
Harrop 73, Mr Dan Harrop 67. This is 
a Tintwhistlc family. 


HThe whole country is interested just 
now in the new' Pocket Book 
which the War Office has issued for 
the use of men who might be called to 
arms in case of emergency'. 

It tells each man exactly what to do, 
where to go, what to take with him, and 
how his family' and dependents are to 
establish touch with the authorities. 

Exactly 60 years ago Lord Wolscley, 
finding that no English book for officers 
and men on active service had ever been 
written by' anyone who had seen a shot 
fired in war, met the need with what has 
remained famous as The Soldier’s Pocket 
Book, which, costing him four years to 
write; is one of the most astonishing 
little volumes ever produced. 

In it arc materials for dozens of 
General Knowledge Papers. It might 
have been written by the White Knight, 
who, with spikes to guard his horse 
from shark-bites, with a hive for bees 
on his saddle, a trap to keep mice away’ 
from them, and a host of other un¬ 
expected accessories, assured Alice that 
it is as well to be provided for everything. 
That is the plan of the 550 pages of the 
old Pocket Book. 

It deals not only' with the practice 
and the chivalry’ of war; with the 
capture and management of cities and 
countries ; with tactics in forest and 
jungle against savages, but it teaches 
cooking and gives recipes, reminding us 
that meat when boiled loses. 30 per cent 
of its substance, and that brine for pre¬ 
serving meat is not salt enough until a 
raw potato will float in it. 

Here arc laid bare the ways of spies. 
There is the friendly spy' who must prove 
his identity by agreed gestures, or by- 
carrying a certain coin of known date, 
or a Bible of a certain issue, or a book 
With certain pages missing; and the 
enemy spy whose buttons must be 
broken open, his shoes and clothing cut 
to pieces in quest of hidden messages, 
and who must be watched for writings 
in lemon juice penned round the edges 
of books or on newspapers, or between 


the linos of letters written in ordinary 
ink. (Lemon juice writing is invisible 
until exposed to heat.) 

How are we to calculate the distance 
of a gun ? Watch the flash and count 
with a finger on the pulse, which beats 
four times while the sound of the dis¬ 
charge is travelling 1000 yards. Here 
arc way's of measuring distances, cross¬ 
ing marshes, streams, rivers, and chasms; 
here are all the weights and measures 
and moneys of the entire world ; here 
arc cures for poison, snake-bite, partial 
drowning, for the ills of animals, for the 
blistered feet so dreaded by the march¬ 
ing soldier. 

How much air does a man require ? 
Four cubic feet a minute. What is the 
difference between our snow and that of 
Canada ? Ours weighs from 5 to 12 
pounds a cubic foot, Canadian 14 pounds 
on falling and 25 pounds the next day-. 

There is an enthralling chapter of the 
way's and needs of transport animals, 
and the rates at which they travel in 
miles an hour. The daily dinner-table 
of these creatures is a marvel of com¬ 
plexity. The horse must have ten 
pounds of hay, four pounds of oats, five 
pounds of bran, a quarter of a pint of 
vinegar, an ounce of salt, an ounce of 
nitre, and eight gallons of water. The 
elephant needs daily 170 pounds of 
either hay, leaves of trees, or bamboo 
leaves, and, in addition, 20 pounds of 
flour of wheat or rice baked into cakes, 
and from 40 to 50 gallons of water. The 
camel, which takes six hours to satisfy 
its hunger, although it can go without 
w'ater for day-s, will drink 12 gallons at 
once when it has the chance. 

The camel is the most tolerant of 
thirst, but the Pocket Book tells us of 
horses in one British desert expedition 
which went without water for over 70 
hours, but they were Syrian horses. 
Of such arc the contents of this fascinat¬ 
ing little volume that has been travelling 
round the world in the "knapsacks of the 
British guardians of the Commonwealth 
for the last, sixty years. 


A Yorkshire Woman in Papua 


I T is nearly half a century since Charles 
W. Abel took .his bride to be his 
helpmeet in Now Guinea. Abel has 
been dead for many years, and now his 
widow has passed on. 

From the time they' landed as mission¬ 
aries in New' Guinea they faced a life of 
thrilling adventure, seemingly without 
the slightest fear. They settled on the 
island of Kwato, not much more than a 
malarial swamp, and in time turned it 
into a model mission station. Mrs Abel 
had much to do in turning her husband’s 
packing-case furniture into objects really 
worth looking at. Her piano, when it 
arrived, was something to wonder at 
and almost adore. 

Life, however, contained other things 
than packing-cases and pianos. A trip 
into West Papua, where the tribes were 
both hostile and cannibal, was proposed, 
and Mrs Abel gave her consent on 
condition that she went too. • 

When the steam launch approached 
Iala the natives lined up for battle with 
bows drawn, but one of the party' called 


out: “Peace; wc arc friends. We have 
brought a woman of our tribe with us to 
make a white woman’s peace." 

They were allowed to land, and 
rubbed noses, but hostility continued 
and they' beat a hasty retreat. On this 
expedition Mrs Abel’s greatest fear was of 
the cockroaches running about her cabin. 

On another excursion to a neighbour¬ 
ing island they succeeded in trading with 
the natives, but found that the women 
and children had been hustled out of 
sight and that spears were too-much in 
evidence. Just as things were becoming 
critical Mrs Abel saw a baby inside a 
hut. She went in and came out carrying 
the child to her husband, where they 
kissed it together. This was enough ; 
the men threw down their weapons and 
all was well. 

When this Yorkshire girl set out from 
Tilbury in' tlie P and O ship Britannia 
fifty' years ago she can have had no 
inkling of the breathless life that lay 
ahead of her ; but she was ready' w-hen 
the call.came. 


The Worm & theCricket Ball Visitors in the Chimney 


Cricket seems a long way off, but the 
groundsmen are getting ready-. 

The other day some cricketers were 
listening to an expert who was telling 
them how worms affect the ground. The 
next time you send a ball down which 
lifts more than you anticipated, he said, 
or of which the spin does not operate 
just as you expected, it may be due to 
the “ spot " on the pitch, but it w-ill be 
a worm that has made the “ spot.” So 
the worm has a little say in whether 
your side wins or not. 


We were reading the other day' of the 
guest in a remote hotel in the Highlands 
who had great difficulty in getting a fire 
in his bedroom. 

It was not that there ■was no fireplace 
or that the fire was not laid. There w-as 
a big fireplace, but there w'ere some 
visitors in the chimney who would be 
disturbed by- the smoke. Maybe w-hen 
the birds go, he was told, he could have 
a fire; and so he spent a cold night,, 
comforted only’ by the thought of the 
warm hearts about him. 


April I, 193? 

THIS KIND 
WORLD 

A Bus Collection 

It was a sad day for Mr and Mrs 
Thomas Jones and their two daughters 
when they turned their backs on their 
old home at Nant-v-Ffrith in North 
Wales.- 

They were leaving their farm and 
setting out for Canada, and their 
departure was all the sadder because 
they- could not afford to take Jack with 
them. 

Jack was their sheepdog. He had to 
bo tied up so that he could not follow- 
them, and their hearts w’ere heavy- as 
they said goodbye to him and turned 
away-, never expecting to see him again. 

But Jack did not mean to he left 
behind. He tugged hard, and though 
he hurt his paw- in his struggles he 
wrenched himself free and caught up 
his friends as they- were boarding a bus 
for Birkenhead. Passengers seeing him 
limping towards the bus took pity on 
him when they heard that he w-as to be 
left behind, and in a few minutes foul- 
pounds were subscribed, the amount 
needed to pay his fare to Canada, w-here 
he is to begin a new- life in company 
with his old friends. 

Our Island Story Starts 

When did Britain become an island ? 
This ’.question and dozens of others are 
answered in a wonderfully- fascinating 
book which has just been brought up 
to date by- the National Museum of 
Wales (The Personality of Britain). 

According to the most recent re¬ 
searches, it appears that it was about 
5000 e c w-hen the sea first surged 
through the narrow- land-bridge which 
joined Britain to the Continent. For 
2000 years before, this southern England 
had been sinking, and this process was 
to continue until about 1600 n c, by 
which time the land had been lowered 
to the level wc know today. When 
the continental connection w-as broken 
our climate was the warmest it has 
been since the Ice Age, and man found 
congenial conditions on our heaths 
and moors. On the completion of the 
sinking process the Straits of Dover 
may have nearly- reached their present 
width, and w-e must admire the men of 
the early- Bronze Age who could cross 
the water in what were probably little 
more than very- primitive canoes cut out 
of the trunks of trees. 

Jack's Menu 

Nelson had to fight his battles in 
v-ooden ships, moved by sails, carrying, 
absurdly small guns, and manned by 
crcw-s largely consisting of men captured 
by press, gangs. As for the fare of the 
old Jack Tars, it consisted mainly of 
hard salt beef and biscuits too often 
infested by weevils. 

Very- different the Royal Navy- of 
today-. It may- or may not have a 
Nelson, but the wooden walls of England 
have become thick steel, the sails have 
given way- to oil-driven turbines, the 
little guns have become monsters that 
can hit a target a dozen and more miles 
away, and the men are volunteers whose 
fare is liberal and good. 

Admiralty Fleet Orders give details 
of an examination paper in cooking for 
a seaman who aspires to become a 
Warrant Instructor in Cookery-. It gives 
this specimen menu : 

Consomme a la Macedoine 

Plaice a la Bohemie 

Steak and kidney pie 

Potato croquette's, marrow, sauce 

Sweet omelette 

Canapes de sardine 

Add comfortable berths, a kinema on 
every ship, with other delights, and a 
life on the ocean wave seems attractive 
enough in these days, * 
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Tales From the 
Ocean Depths 

The Scientist and His 
Dredger 

With the help of the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution Dr Charles Piggot has - been 
groping in the bed of the ocean for 
the Earth’s past. 

He has taken ' deep - sea soundings 
with a special kind of dredger. Two 
miles below the surface a pipe-like drill 
was forced into ten feet of sediment by 
an explosion powder in the tube. 

The sediment was then brought up 
and examined. It disclosed that the 
deep-sea ooze records by its varying 
sediments what has been happening in 
the millions of years while it was accu¬ 
mulating. 

Four periods of ice formation are 
revealed, and five eras when the water 
was warmer than it is now in the 
Atlantic. This confirms the occurrence 
of the four Ice Ages of the Pleistocene 
Period, at the beginning of which man 
appeared on the Earth. 

A still more curious fact is revealed 
about the wanderings of the Earth’s' 
magnetic pole. Embedded in the sedi¬ 
ments are small fragments of magnetic 
minerals, which when they fell, or sank, 
pointed to the magnetic pole of their day. 
They point in different angular directions 
at different depths, showing the ■ wide 
deflection of the magnetic pole in the 
differing eras, thousands of thousands of 
years apart. 

The Stars and Stripes 
Older Than USA 

The Revd S. A. Taylor, rector of 
Adwick-le-Street, near Doncaster, is 
appealing to the Washingtons of America 
to help him in his fight against the death- 
watch beetle which is threatening to 
destroy his church. 

We feci that, the rector is justified 
in appealing to America, for George 
Washington's family was associated with 
this Yorkshire village. Descended from 
Washingtons who lived in several parts 
of England, the great President could 
trace his ancestors back to our Lakeland, 
Northamptonshire, and Yorkshire ; and 
at Adwick lived connections of the 
Washingtons who worshipped in the 
church. 

There is a Washington tomb with 
engraved portraits of James Washington 
in Elizabethan armour and his wife in 
the fashionable dress of the day. She is 
smiling happily; and well she may, for 
all her 12 children are kneeling close by. 
But the most interesting feature of the 
monument, especially to the many 
Americans who visit the church, is the 
shield, on whi.ch are stars and bars, the 
coat-of-arms of the English Washingtons, 
which was here before Washington 
adapted it as the stars and stripes of the 
American flag. 

The World's Farm 

When we see our ships unloading 
their cargoes of meat we are apt to 
forget that, as the Yorkshire song 
says, we are "getting our own back.” ■ 

Pastoralists in the Dominions and in 
South America breed cattle and sheep in 
enormous numbers, and send us the 
results in food, hides, and wool. But 
. where do they get the foundations of 
their herds and flocks ? From us ! 
Every year they come to us for our 
best cattle and sheep to replenish their 
stock. 

Within the last two months a new 
consignment of 150 pedigree bulls has 
left our shores for the Argentine, and 
British farmers are richer by ^40,000 as 
the result. That means more meat and 
leather in due course for us, more trade 
for the world, and more credit for us 
in lands across the sea. 


5000 Schools in Persia 


'""There has been a marked revival of 
education and culture in Persia 
in recent years, with an added interest 
in the great men who have left their 
mark on her history. 

As an example of what is now happen¬ 
ing in that progressive land we find that, 
whereas in 1921 there were 612 schools 
with 55,000 pupils, there are today about 
5000 schools with over 274,000 pupils. 
The Government not only pays for all 
its own schools but makes grants to all 
other schools in Persia, and sends hun¬ 
dreds of the most promising pupils 
abroad to study. 

The foreign schools are mainly sup¬ 
ported by missionary societies, and a 
friend of the C N who is now Preacher 
at the Armenian Presbyterian Church at 
Sultanabad has been describing his work 
in a letter to the editor. He tells him how 
poor his flock is and how they are trying 
to build their own place of worship. 


This friend encloses some photo¬ 
graphs of bronze portraits made by his 
friend Kucken Yanikian, who is an 
Armenian by race and well known in 
Teheran as an architect and designer. 
The pictures he has copied in bronze were 
found in old manuscripts, and they give 
the traditional appearance of some of the 
most famous figures in Persia’s long story. 

We give two of the more striking of 
these bronzes. The earliest is Darius, 
the great king who gave splendid roads 
and a postal service to his country but 
is chiefly known to 11s from the defeat 
of his army at Marathon and for 
granting the Jews permission to rebuild 
the Temple at Jerusalem in the year 
520 b c. The other portrait shows a king 
of Persia 2000 years later, of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. He was Abbas the 
Great, builder of a highway 300 miles 
Jong, the ruler who encouraged Armenian 
Christians to settle in his country. 




Darius, King of Persia 25 centuries ago, and Abbas the Great, of Queen Elizabeth’s day 


Schoolboy Drakes and Raleighs 


O NE of our ; shipping companies (the 
Furness Withy) has promised £100 
a year to the Public Schools Exploring 
Society which is this year sending out 
an expedition to Newfoundland ; and 
with them is going a railway clerk’s son 
who wrote to the Duke of Gloucester 
pleading for a place in the expedition. 

Between 50 and 60 lucky boys will find 
this the ideal holiday to which every 
boy’s fancy begins to turn in the spring. 

They will set off in August for a wild 
part of Newfoundland and explore it. 
They will go prepared to rough it; and 
rough it they will, for that is part of the 
fun. But they will also go, under the 
guidance of Surgeon-Commander Murray 
Levick, who' is an old naval man and 
sailed with Captain Scott to the An¬ 
tarctic, to do serious work as explorers. 

The idea of this expedition, as of 
others preceding it, is to teach the boy's 
the elements of an explorer’s work. The 
idea occurred to the Commander seven 
years ago when he took eight boys with 
him to Finnish Lapland to try them out, 
to find whether the kind of exploration 
he had in mind for them was feasible. 
They spent a month in trackless forest, 
making journeys by compass of two or 
three days at a time, and carrying their 
food and cooking stores and sleeping 
quarters on their backs. At the same 
time they made observations in the same 
way that pioneers W'ould. 

This led to a more ambitious expedi¬ 
tion the .next year, when three Assistant 
Leaders and a Doctor accompanied the 
Commander on an expedition of 30 boys, 
who again w'ent to the dark forests of 
Lapland. What the leaders wanted to 
know' was how far boys could tramp 
under rigorous conditions, carrying their 
food and everything they wanted with 
them. They made a 12-day non-stop 


journey in the forests, finding their w r ay 
by compass, and marching in all 152 
miles. To make the trip complete as an 
exploration they collected specimens for 
the Natural History Museum 

This paved the w'ay for the Newfound¬ 
land Expeditions which have followed 
regularly every year. The first was laid 
down on the lines of regular exploration 
of an unknowm territory. A party of 
52, all boys except the leaders, a doctor 
and a historian, went on an expedition 
into the heart of the island, mapping the 
headwaters of the Gander River and 
ascertaining the true course of one of its 
little known tributaries. The party 
remained away from its base for three 
weeks, covered 150 miles, and dis¬ 
covered a number of unknowm lakes. 

This expedition had a geographical 
triumph because its completed map was 
used by the Commissioner of Newfound¬ 
land to help him in forming a game 
reserve. The next year’s expedition com¬ 
pleted the survey of the Gander and 
mapped Newfoundland’s Middle Ridge. 

There w’as an interval of a year in the 
Newfoundland explorations and it was 
filled by two expeditions to Lapland. 
The senior section with tw 7 o doctors and 
a wireless operator wrns led from its base 
at Kaamenen in Lapland to six camps 
strewn along a 70-mile line. The object 
of the expedition w'as to take readings of 
Magnetic variation in the Arctic Circle. 

In the last two years New'foundland 
has again been made the base of opera¬ 
tions, and the mapping of the country 
has proceeded apace with surveying; the 
collection of minerals, birds, insects, and 
plants has gone hand in hand, and the 
result is that the exploration of un¬ 
known or little known Newfoundland is 
in the hands of schoolboys and those 
who so ably guide them. 


WHAT IS HAPPENING 
IN ICELAND ? 

Will It Split in Two ? 

News comes from Iceland which 
reminds us that this earth of ours has 
not yet settled down to a quiet and 
undisturbed old age. . - 

The shaping of our planet still goes on, 
and the carving out of the continents, 
the lifting up of great mountain masses, 
and the deepening of ocean beds, is a 
process which will long continue. Geolo¬ 
gists, who measure time in millions of 
years, think of the earth as still in the 
formative period; and Tennyson’s 
W'ord-picture of a world of change is as 
true today as ever : 

There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 

O earth, what changes thou hast seen ! 
There, where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 

We now learn that startling move¬ 
ments are taking place in Iceland, a 
region of dramatic contrasts since the 
first men set foot there, for with ice and 
snow it mingles boiling fountains and 
active volcanoes. It is said that the 
island appears to be splitting in two. 

The Continental Drift 

Long fissures stretch from north-east 
to south-west, all in the same direction, 
and all tremendously deep. The cracks 
are certainly alarming. In some dis¬ 
tricts huge areas of solid rock have sunk 
several yards, leaving high walls of rock 
to show what changes have taken place. 
The lengthening cracks and the curious 
sinking of the level of parts of the island 
are of intense interest to scientists, and 
a number of them are shortly to visit the 
island to make accurate measurements. 
The distance between peaks at either 
side of the cracked portion will be 
measured, and in a few years other 
measurements will be taken. 

According to the Wegener theory of 
what is called the Continental Drift, the 
great land-masses . arc not stationary. 
America, it is argued, has been drifting 
from Europe and Asia for millions of 
years ; and there seems some reason to 
believe that Iceland is being torn 
between two conflicting forces of im¬ 
mense power, one tending to draw the 
island east, the other w r est. If this is 
so, the cracking oL the . land mass is 
easily explained; and we might well 
prophesy that the day will come when 
this one island will become two, the sea¬ 
rching between. 

Water From the Seven Seas 

A ship is usually christened by break¬ 
ing a bottle of champagne over her 
bows, and a similar ceremony is per¬ 
formed at the naming of aeroplanes. 

The christening a few days ago of 
the Yankee Clipper was a departure from 
precedent, for, instead of a bottle of 
champagne, a bottle of water from the 
Seven Seas was used. 

The Yankee Clipper is the first of an 
air fleet which the Pan-American Air¬ 
ways are putting into the Atlantic 
service, to which reference is made on 
another page, and in less than a month 
water from every ocean was mingled in 
readiness for the ceremony. From the 
sea round Bermuda, from Kingston in 
Jamaica, from the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco, from Valparaiso harbour, 
from Rio de Janeiro, Java, and Batavia, 
water was sent by air to New York, the 
first phial reaching the city on January 
27, the last on February 24. So water 
from the North Atlantic, the Caribbean 
Sea, the North Pacific, South Pacific, 
South Atlantic, and the China and 
Indian Seas was put into the hands of 
Mrs Roosevelt, who performed the 
christening ceremony. 


Mrs Daisy Bates writes to tell us that 
a tiger shark 13 feet 10 inches long, 
7 feet 9 inches in girth, and weighing 
13S2 pounds has been caught with rod 
and line off Sydney Heads in Australia. 
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The Pear Blossoms 


The Circle of Stones and 
the Lost Treasure Chest 


]W[any years ago, before. Australia 
was even thought of as a part 
of the British Empire, Dutch naviga¬ 
tors were sailing along her coast, charting 
it, and making voyages from Batavia in 
Java southward. 

In 1656 a Dutch treasure ship, the 
Gilt Dragon, ran aground on a reef off 
the West Australian coast and became a 
total wreck: The whole of her cargo was 
lost, including chests containing 78,600 
guilders, and 118 of her crew perished. 
The others managed to get ashore in 
two of the ship’s boats, but one of these 
was smashed. In the second boat seven 
sailors set sail on the long, weary journey 
back to Batavia, to bring help to their 
6g comrades left ashore on the desolate 
coast of Australia. 

Traces of the Ship 

The seven men reached Batavia 
safely, and three relief expeditions were 
despatched without finding any of the 
69 men. Two years later two more ships 
went down from Batavia, and found 
wreckage which was said to be that of 
the Gilt Dragon. Land parties .went 
ashore near the spot and found traces 
of the ship, including a number of pieces 
of planking standing upright to form an 
enclosure. Dutch records seem positive 
that these relics proved the position of 
the ship, which, if that is so, would be 
somewhere near Jurien Bay, on the 
western coast of Australia. And there 
for years the matter rested. But where 
was the treasure ? 

Then during the last century pioneers 
went out over Australia, and the country 
mentioned became good for cattle. A 
great deal of surveying was done in 
order to open up the country, and in the 
year 1875 the story of the Gilt Dragon 
cropped up again. Mr A. E. Burt, a 
draughtsman attached to the Admiralty 
Marine Survey, was camped in the 
district north of Jurien Bay, and while 
on one of his surveying trips he came 
across a cleared space and in the centre 
of it a complete circle of stones. He had 
no time to investigate, as a ship was 
waiting to pick him up. Feeling in¬ 
terested, he read all he could about the 


wreck of the Gilt Dragon, and he 
seemed certain that the circle of stones 
which he had found had some bearing 
on the wreck, or on the survivors of it. 

Some years later Mr Burt tried to find 
the circle of stones again; but most of 
the country consisted of dense bush, and 
he could not locate the spot. Before he 
passed on he left a full account' of his 
searches, and many attempts have since 
been made to find the spot. Two or 
three years ago interest surged up 
again, when a little farther south a 
skeleton was found in a cave, and beside 
it some old Dutch coins which bore dates 
corresponding to the time of the wreck 
of the Gilt Dragon. And once again 
treasure seekers were active. 

Now the dramatic news comes that 
the circle of stones has been located 
again, and, what is more, has been photo¬ 
graphed. They have been found by 
Mr J. R. Hayes and Mr G. Tenney, who 
are to return with a well-equipped truck 
to make a full investigation. 

Secret of the Bush 

In telling of the find Mr Penney said 
there were three groups of stones in a 
cleared area. One was-in the form of a 
ring and the other two were rect¬ 
angular. In front of the ring was a very 
large rock—so big that a man could 
only lift it with difficulty. Trees had 
grown from under, some of the rocks, 
which would indicate that they had been 
there for a great time. It is not surprising 
that the bush has held its secret for all 
these years, for the country south of 
Dongara, where the discovery has been 
made, is very rugged, with thick prickly 
scrub, and the only people likely to visit 
it would be stockmen searching for lost 
cattle. 

Is it possible that a mystery which has 
lasted for 280 years will be solved at 
last ? Whatever happens further in¬ 
vestigation will be made. It is well 
known that Blackfellows who inhabited 
the country' in that area had a legend 
which concerned a long-ago wreck, and 
of something wedged below the level of 
the water in rocks only visible on clear 
and very calm days. 


Not a Sparrow Falls Unnoticed 


Arc not two sparrows sold for a farthing, 
and one of them shall not fall to the 
ground without your Father. 

This little story of a sparrow comes to us 
from, a lady reader of the C N in the Lake 
Country near Penrith. 

W e were motoring along our High 
Street when the driver stopped 
suddenly and reversed. “What is it?” I 
asked. “ Only a wounded, sparrow,” she 
answered, and jumped out of the car to 
a tiny bunch of feathers lying in the 
.middle of the road. Quick as she was, a 
bus driver was there before her; he 
was holding the mite tenderly in his 
hand and gently stroking it. “ Could 
you look after it ? ” he said. “ That’s 
my' bus and I dare not stay'. But the 
y-oung man over there, at that garage, 
will take care of it, I’m sure.” She 
carried the tiny', palpitating thing to 
the mechanic at the garage. He took 
it in his hand and said he himself did 
not know much about birds, but he 
knew of a girl in a hotel who was very' 

The Invisible Mark 

Before very long every article of' 
clothing in England may be marked by' 
a secret code. 

Today thousands of Londoners are 
walking about little knowing that, 
visible only under ultra-violet rays, a 
code mark has been pressed into the 
shirts or frocks they are wearing by 
their laundry'. This is one of Scotland 
Yard’s schemes, and it is thought that 
i t will be of inestimable value in solving 
crimes and cases of loss of memory', for 
clothing so marked can be instantly' 
identified by the authoritics- 


clever with them, and they went to 
the hotel, where the proprietor said, 
“ Poor little thing ; but my daughter 
will make it well if anyone can.” So wo 
left it. 

Only an odd sparrow, hurt by' man’s 
mcchanioal civilisation ; but the thought 
of the kindness and sympathy' of every¬ 
body put a song in my heart. It is a 
lovely world, and there’s far more 
kindness than cruelty, more-love than 
hate, in it after all. 

This further story of care for a wild thing 
comes from the Midlands. 

The other day a swan dropped ex¬ 
hausted on the busy' main road at Fenton, 
near Stoke. It was surprising how many' 
people came along to see what they' 
could do for the poor bird. Someone 
ran off in a car to fetch a veterinary 
surgeon, thinking he might help ; and at 
last a policeman arrested the swan and 
locked it tip iiFthc. police station, where 
it was kept until it-was wpll-enough 
to be taken into the country'. 

The Safety Cyclist 

Akron in Ohio is realising the all- 
important fact that boys and girls riding 
bicycles today' are the car drivers of 
tomorrow, and that in them lies the 
future of road safety. 

So every' bicycle rider in Akron has to 
pass the same series of tests as car 
drivers pass. The brakes on every 
bicycle in the city' have been carefully 
tested, as have all cycle lights and bells. 
Every' cyclist has been given a licence 
and a book of traffic'rules, in which he 
is warned that his licence will be taken 
from him if he is found trick-riding. 


THE OTHER NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 

A Prayer by Request 

In the little churchyard at Rown- 
hams near Southampton is a stone on 
which are the words once on the lips of 
Our Lord, the pray'er of the publican ; 
but they' appear a little strangely here, in 
this way : God be merciful to me, a sinner 
(by request). 

The man of great simplicity' who made 
this request and lies in this grave was 
Field-Marshal Sir Neville Chamberlain. 
He was born at Rio de Janeiro in 1820, 
and lived through all the rest of the 19th 
century', being laid here after a life of 
good courage which won for him the 
tribute of Coeur de Lion from Sir Charles 
Napier. Though he spent his life as a 
soldier there were times when the 
thought of war filled him with disgust, 
and it was only' for his love of England 
that he endured it. His father was our 
Consul-General in Brazil, and was made 
a baronet for his services in negotiating 
a commercial treaty' with that country. 
Neville entered the Royal Military' 
Academy at 13, and at 17 was an engineer 
in the East India Company'’s army'. He 
joined the expedition to Afghanistan, 
and took part in much fighting with 
the Afghans. 

Many Adventures 

Fie made a name for himself as a bold 
leader and a clever swordsman and had 
many' dangerous escapades, once being 
wounded by a Ghazi who jumped on his 
horse and stabbed him. In 1842 he 
marched from Kandahar to Kabul under 
General Nott, and was at the capture 
and burning of Istaliffe, which so upset 
him that lie declared that he was 
“ disgusted with himself, the world, and 
above all with my' cruel profession.” 
He was twice wounded on this march ; 
in four years with the Afghans he hail 
been wounded six times. General Nott. 
appointed him to the Governor-General’s 
bodyguard. He applied for active 
service, on the outbreak of another Sikh 
war in 1848, and here he did a thing 
that must always be remembered in 
war history. 

It was necessary' for somebody to swim 
the Chenab River and explore the right 
bank. If the Sikhs were there it was 
certain death to the swimmer, but 
Chamberlain took with him a few men 
of the 9th Lancers and swam across. 
He found that the Sikhs had left, and 
he swam back, to be greeted by Lord 
Gough as the bravest of the brave. His 
health breaking down, he went to South 
Africa and'was hunting lions for a y'ear, 
and on returning to India in 1854 he 
was given command of a force of 11,000 
irregulars to guard 700 miles of frontier. 
Ho was thanked by' the Governor- 
General, and a little later was chosen to 
lead troops into a territory no European 
had visited. 

A Bold Leader 

Now came the Mutiny, and Chamber- 
lain was put in command of a movable 
column to crush any rebellion in the 
Punjab, his staff officer being the future 
Lord Roberts. But he was soon at 
Delhi, where, seeing his men hesitate 
before a wall lined by mutineers, he leapt 
over it on his horse, and was disabled by 
receiving a shot in his shoulder. 

After a few years at home he returned 
to India to take command of the Madras 
army, and on having a mission stopped 
by' the Ameer of Afghanistan he took up 
a strong attitude and declared that the 
British Government should lose no time 
in resenting insults. Five years later 
he said farewell to India and came home 
to enjoy' 21 years of quiet life- at 
Lordswood in Hampshire, 


NEXT WEEK’S CN 

Owing to the Easter holiday's the C N 
will be published on Tuesday next week 
instead of Thursday. Please ask your 
newsagent to deliver the paper regularly. 
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the beehive Jh e Big Liner and its Rival 


A Cluster of More Than 
500 Suns 

By the C N Astronomer 

Here and there in the vast swirl of 
the star-streams of our Universe are 
local concentrations of suns known as 
star-clusters. 

Though such clusters often contain 
hundreds of suns, yet each cluster pre¬ 
sents certain features which help to 
portray the grand architectural plan of 
our Universe as something in which 
neither chance nor accident plays any 
part at all. 

An example visible to the unaided eye 
on any clear dark night is now not far 
to the south of overhead between'7 and 
8 o’clock. After the middle of next 
week when there is no moonlight will 
be best; then this cluster, the famous 
Praesepe, also known popularly as the 
Manger or Beehive, will be almost 
midway between the stars Gamma and 
Delta of the constellation Cancer, the 
Crab. These stars, shown on the star- 
map, may be easily found by means of 
the star-map in the C N for March 18, as 
they are only of fourth magnitude. The 
Praesepe will be obvious as a luminous 
patch indicated by M 44, its number in 
the famous Catalogue of Messier. 

A Luminous Background 

This week’s star-map shows this area 
on a much larger scale, together with the 
faint stars within the broken circle which 
indicates the field-pf-view of the glasses. 
When these are used between 25 and 50 
of the brighter stars of the Praesepe will 
be revealed standing out against a 
luminous “ background "; more will be 
seen with higher powers. Indeed, this 
luminosity represents the light from 
more than 500 suns, so that the most 
powerful telescopes, aided by photo¬ 
graphy, are needed to reveal the exist¬ 
ence of the fainter among them. 

It is their enormous distance, averag¬ 
ing about 38 million times farther away 
than our Sun, that makes them appear 
so faint. Actually they are suns more or 
less similar to our Sun, Procyou, and 
Sirius, but with the Sirian, or A type, 
greatly preponderating, with a few giants 
among them. 

If a sun similar to ours were there it 
would appear lost among the multitude ; 
but how glorious the heavens would 
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Where to find the Praesepe star-cluster In 
the constellation of Cancer. The broken 
circle shows the field-of-view of the glasses 
and the faint stars 

appear to a world like ours revolving 
round it! Doubtless there are many 
worlds more or less similar to ours in 
parts of that cluster; and those in 
regions where the suns were sufficiently, 
dense would be blessed with such a 
blaze of starlight every night that they 
would never know what a really dark 
sky was. 

Yet, while inhabitants on such worlds 
would be able to revel in the glory of 
some 500 suns occupying a cubic space 
no greater than is occupied by about 30 
bright stars in our region of the Universe, 
it is probable that in some cases the 
amount of starlight would be so great as 
to shut out from their gaze' all evidences 
of the great Universe beyond. They 
might therefore conclude that it did not 
exist unless they reasoned from analo¬ 
gies. _ In many ways this is our position 
on our little Earth, for, though we can 
see a great distance into the depths 
around us, there remains an infinity of 



U, : 

A 74-passenger American flying-boat alighting at Baltimore 


S ome astonishing things are being 
revealed about the coming activities 
of the new aeroplanes which will soon 
be flying the Atlantic between England, 
the Continent, and America. 

The scale on which these flights are 
contemplated makes one wonder if the 
aeroplane will eventually compete with 
the ocean liner as wireless has competed 
with the submarine cable. 

Flying-boats and planes, some capable 
of carrying 74 passengers, are already 
on their trial in America, and it is stated 
that with two weekly services in each 
direction during the coming season. 
the American planes will carry 2338 
passengers and much cargo and mail. 

Even then, it is computed, there will 
be a loss of more than three-quarters 
of a million pounds on the season, 
which will be contributed in the form 
of a postal subsidy by the American 
Government. Southern routes which 
will take 43 hours via the Azores and 
Lisbon to Marseilles will be run all the 
year round. The most direct route 
between London and New York is to 
take 19 hours. 

These figures, of course, apply only 
to the services which are to be started 
presently by one country, America. A 
British service is to begin this year, and 
we may well suppose that other countries 
will follow. One may see almost any 
day in the gigantic New York harbour 
Atlantic liners of British, American, 

Sportsman's Club Looks 
to the Future 

The Pennsylvania Sportsman’s Club 
have hit upon a delightful method for 
making sure that they will have as 
active a membership in the future as 
they have today. 

This enterprising club began experi¬ 
mentally two years ago stocking a lake 
in Schenley Park, Pittsburg, with 
different sorts of fish, and allowing boys 
under 16 to buy fishing licences, good 
for one day, with a maximum catch of 
five fish, for a small fee on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. As many as 3000 of 
these one-day licences were sold last 
summer: it was found that as many as 
300 enthusiastic young fishermen came 
every fishing day. 

The park keepers report that they are 
no longer troubled by noisy, undisci¬ 
plined boys spoiling other people's 
enjoyment. The experiment has proved 
a success. It will be carried on and 
extended this year. 

Continued from the'previous column 
everything which we can only infer, 
but cannot define. This is where philo¬ 
sophy comes to our aid, and what is 
not perceptible to our senses becomes 
obvious to our reason. 

So when we look up at what appears 
to be but a tiny patch of misty light, 
whose faint beams have taken between 
580 and 600 years to reach our eyes, we 
can now infer quite a surprising amount 
from all that is known of elsewhere. 
Incidentally, over 200 such open clusters 
are known, but very few are visible to 
the unaided eye. G. F. M. 


German, Dutch, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Polish, and French origin. If aeroplane 
services follow suit, as is almost 
certain, the day will soon be here when 
many thousands of passengers are 
flown from one continent to the other. 
In the meantime more giant liners are 
being built. 

The busy business man goes to 
America by a fast liner because it saves 
him half the time for the trip. The 
fare on a five-day liner is almost double 
the fare on a ten-day linei’; but the 
saving of say thirty pounds is of little 
consequence as compared with the loss 
of business time. The person travelling 
for pleasure, on the other hand, prefers 
the longer time on the sea in most 
cases, and the less fortunate who must 
in any case travel third-class probably 
mind, the delay still less. So it looks 
as though the air-liners may actually 
enter into competition with the formid¬ 
able vessels of fifty to eighty thousand 
tons, and a day may even come when 
these mammoths of the sea will carry 
chiefly tourist and third-class passengers 
and freight and mails. 

It will take many years, and there will 
be much to learn both in the'building of 
air vessels and in their navigation, 
especially as fog is still one of the great 
bugbears of the Atlantic crossing. But 
the regular Atlantic service by air will 
surely be started by American and 
British planes within a month or two. 

The Wireless Set and the 
Old Tumblers 

There are few households which have 
not had such little mishaps as breakages 
of china for which nobody can account. 
Did not somebody write a poem about 
Little Mr Nobody, setting forth the 
misdoings in the home for which he 
alone seemed to be responsible ? 

Mr Nobody has been disastrously 
busy in the home of a friend of ours, 
his special mark being a set of old 
tumblers. One of the glasses in the 
china cupboard was found with a 
perfect ring, half an inch deep, sheered 
off the top, leaving the edge where the 
fracture had occurred as smooth as 
though a jeweller had filed it. Nobody 
could account for it, or for other break¬ 
ages that followed. 

At last a maid sitting in the kitchen, 
listening to the wireless set on the top 
of the china cupboard, heard a faint 
tinkle of glass, and, opening the cup¬ 
board, found another tumbler shattered. 
That solved the puzzle. A glass vessel 
gives forth a certain note, and vibrates 
in response if that note is sounded 
near it. 

Once the secret was probed the 
owner of the glasses knew the remedy. 
“ Turn the tumblers upside-down and 
you will check their vibration,” he said. 
This was done, . and since then the 
BBC has broken none of his glasses. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child 
its life. Do not have it in your home. 


FAIRY OF THE 
OLD FOLKS 

A Tale From a London 
Suburb 

Not all the pretty romances get into 
the films, the plays, and the books. 
Here is one which reaches its climax a 
dozen years from its beginning. , 

During all that time a gentle-hearted 
woman, discharging the. anxious but 
humdrum' duties of a post office clerk 
in a London suburb, has been a minister¬ 
ing angel to a little community. 

Having.lost her parents, she adopted 
16 old folks who live in a famous colony 
of almshouses near her place of business. 
She made them her special care, looked 
after their old age pensions, and visited 
them after office hours and on holiday 
afternoons, taking them sweets, flowers, 
and papers. She wrote letters for those 
disabled ; she read to them, talked to 
and comforted them, told them of the 
local weddings and christenings, heard 
their life-stories, their little tales of 
grievance and vexation, as well as the 
simple tales of their occasional pleasures 
and excitements. 

So for all these years 16 very old 
people had a watchful, loving, unofficial 
daughter.. They were not always the 
same 16, for Time marches with relent¬ 
less pace among the aged, and new faces 
appeared in the familiar scenes, but each 
newcomer was adopted in turn. 

Now a change has come ; the good 
record of the Old Folk’s Daughter has 
earned her promotion, and she must leave 
the district to take up duty elsewhere. 

The announcement left the old folks 
almost inconsolable, but after the first 
shock had a little abated they held a 
meeting, drafted . a letter of loving 
gratitude, and bore it in triumph to the 
post office as an accompaniment to a 
little music-case/ 

There have been tears on both sides, 
but smiles will return, for, come what 
may, the Old Folk’s Daughter will con-, 
tinue her visits to the almshouses ; she 
has still her half-days anti Sundays for 
- her old friends, she says. 

She Toed the Line 

Nine-Ycar-Old announced with much 
satisfaction; “ I’m going .to tea. with Mr 
Walker, and he says I may play his 
American organ. What is an American 
organ, Daddy 

Before Daddy could reply, Six-Year- 
Old burst in,-" Oh, I know ! • It’s the 
kind you pummel with your, feet.” , • 

Of course, big brothers do not like 
receiving information from little sisters; 
so, to put things back- on a proper foot¬ 
ing, Nine ordered Six to go and fetch 
his cap, “ like a good little girl.” 

Away she.flew, and presently returned 
empty-handed. 

“ I’m sorry, Bruddy,” she said, 
“ but it’s hanging up, and I can’t reach 
it even when I stand on my typical toe.” 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of April 1914 

Recovery of Lost Writing. Some inks 
fade so much in the course of time that 
the ; writing cannot be read,- and both 
lawyers and students have been baffled 
when attempting to study some docu¬ 
ment of importance. A very simple 
discovery now enables lost handwriting 
to be recovered. 

Nearly all inks have acid qualities, 
and some of the acid remains in the 
paper even when the ink has faded. So 
a paper covered with certain photo¬ 
graphic .'chemicals is pressed against the 
lost handwriting, and kept there for 
twelve hours or more. Then the photo¬ 
graphic paper is exposed in the sunlight, 
with the result that it produces a clear 
image of the lost writing. The acid acts 
on the chemicals and forms a visible 
impression, which is further developed 
by the action of sunlight. 
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THE BOY FROM BALTA 
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By 

T. C. Bridges 


4. Simple Simon 

CHAPTER 1 
Colin Loses His Way 

“O' oixg shopping, are you ? " said Mr 
^ Corbett, the circus owner, looking 
. at Colin Came with a smile. “ You’re 
getting quite a man of the world, Colin. 
But, sec here, you’d best take Ted with you. 
He knows the way about Carchester.” 

“ I will do as you suggest, sir,” replied 
Colin, in his precise English, and off he 
went. But Ted Tormer was not to be 
found, and as Colin was in a hurry he 
walked off by himself. 

The big tent was pitched in a field on the 
outskirts of Carchester, a large manufac¬ 
turing town, and there were a lot of back 
streets to pass through before reaching the 
shopping centre. No wonder then that 
Colin lost his way. A stout, thick-set youth 
in shabby clothes stood with his back 
against a wall, and Colin stopped. 

“ Would you kindly direct mo to the 
shop of Messrs Hargreaves ? ” he asked. - 

The other stared. Colin in shorts, a silk 
shirt, and grey tweed jacket, with his very 
fair hair and remarkable blue eyes, was a 
startling sight in this dingy alley. 

“ Hargreaves—you mean the jewellers in 
Main Street ? " 

“That I believe is correct,”replied Colin. 

" You work for them ? ” asked the fellow. 

" Ko,” said Colin. “ I am employed in 
Mr Corbett’s Circus. I wish to make a pur¬ 
chase at Messrs Hargreaves." 

"A diamond tarara ?” grinned the 
youth. 

Colin was puzzled. There .were so many 
slang words he did not yet understand. 

“No, not diamonds,” he said. "l am 
buying a present for a friend.” 

A greedy look showed in the stout youth’s 
small eyes, but it passed in a moment. 
“ All right, pal,” he answered. “ I ain’t got 
nothing to do. I’ll show you the way.” 

That is extremely kind of you,” said 
Colin as he fell into step with the other. 

“ This here is a short cut,” remarked liis 
guide as he turned into a squalid court. 

“ What an extremely unpleasant place,” 
said Colin. 

. " It’s where I lives,” said the other. 

To Colin, with his love of the open, it 
seemed terrible that anyone could live in 
such a' sunless, ill-smelling place. 

He hated going into the place, yet was 
too courteous to refuse. As he passed into a 
half-dark passage he got a thump on the 
,head that sent him sprawling to the floor 
and completely stunned .him. 

It must have been some time before 
Colin came to himself, for when he opened 
his evss he was in a room. As his head 
cleared he got up and went shakily across 
to the window. Although the panes were 
thick with dirt he saw that he was now 
upstairs, high above a narrow paved yard. 
Opposite was a blank brick wall. 

“But why did he do' it ? ” Colin said 
aloud, then suddenly thrust his hand into 
his jacket pocket. At once he knew. His 
wallet, with the three one-pound notes that 
he had been so carefully treasuring, was 
gone, and with the money was gone his 
hope of buying the wrist-watch, the birth¬ 
day present for Sheila Corbett. 

His uncle, who had brought Colin up on 
the lonely island of Balta, had carefully 
trained the boy against giving way to fear 
. or anger. Colin was not afraid, but he 
would hardly have been human if he had 
not felt a spasm of rage. It lasted only a 
moment, and gave way to a firm resolve 
to find his treacherous guide and get back 
his money. 

He went to the door and tried it, but it 
was locked. He listened, but there was no 
sound. The house seemed empty. He went 
back to the window.. 

It was a sash window and looked as if 
it had not been opened for years. The 
fastenings w-ere rusted, but Colin had his 
knife, and managed to force the catch and 
push up the lower sash. The outlook was 
not promising. It was a long way to the 
ground. Ten feet below the window was a 
pent-liouse roof, but this was so steep that 
Colin saw he could not possibly drop on it. 
But he could reach it if he had a rope. 

He looked round the room. There was a 
bedstead, but no clothes on it, a washstand, 
and a couple of chairs. No carpet, nothing 
that he could cut up to make a rope. It 
seemed hopeless, and Colin felt close to 
despair. It was not of himself he was 
thinking as much as of Sheila Corbett. To¬ 
morrow was her birthday, and he knew how 
much she wanted a wrist-watch' and how 
delighted she would be with such a present. 

A bright idea came to him. The sash 
. cords. If he could get them out and if they 


were not too rotten they would be long 
enough to reach the pent-house. The 
question was whether he could get them 
out. He probed the woodwork over them 
with his knife and found it flimsy, so decided 
to have a try. He saw that it would be a 
long job, therefore, as he did not intend to 
be interrupted, he began operations by 
wedging the door with pieces of a chair, 
which lie broke up for the purpose. Then 
he set-to work on the window. It took a 
good hour before he had the boards loose, 
and by then it was growing dusk. 

Having tried the cords, lie lugged the 
bedstead over to the window, tied one end 
to the leg and slung the loose end out. 
Colin knew he was taking big chances, for; 
even when lie reached the roof below he 
would still be a long way from the ground, 
and he would have no more rope to help 
him. It was the sort of risk no ordinary 
bey would have taken, but Colin, accus¬ 
tomed to clambering on the sheer cliffs of 
Balta and with the muscles of an acrobat, 
was certainly not ordinary. 

He slipped down easily to the roof, only 
to find that he was still a good 15 feet from 
the ground, and that the gutter was so rusty 
and rotten it would not bear his weight. 

. CHAPTER 2 

The Treasure 

T x was then that the cat appeared—a poor*. 
* skinny alley cat that came into sight 
over the left-hand corner of the roof. Colin, 
the friend of all animals, called to it softly. 
At first the creature crouched down sus¬ 
piciously, but presently it got over its 
fright and came to him. He stroked its 
thin back and it purred. After a bit it moved 
off, going back by the way it had come. 

Colin, watching eagerly, saw it slip easily 
off the roof, and felt sure that it had some 
way down. The question was whether the 
“ way ” would hold his weight. He had to 
try, so started crawling. cautiously across 
the dirty slates. 

He was nearly at the edge before he saw 
it. It was a pole, probably an old wireless 
pole, which was leaning against the wall. He 
sighed with relief, for he saw at once that 
it was quite strong enough to hold him. He 
got hold of the end, locked his legs round it, 
and slid to the ground. 

To have escaped from such a prison would 
have satisfied most boys, but it was noli 


enough for Colin. He wanted his money 
back. He believed the thief was still in 
the house, and he meant to find him. Colin 
saw a light coming through a curtained 
window to his left, and found he could see 
through a gap in the ragged curtains into a 
kitchen. A fire was burning in a rusty 
range and a smoky oil lamp stood on a 
dirty table. Three men sat round the table, 
and one of them was the stout, shabby youth. 
Of the other two, one was a hook-nosed 
fellow with beady black eyes, while the 
second was a great lump of a man who had 
a red comforter round his throat. 

But it was not the men Colin stared at. 
His eyes were, fixed upon the amazing 
collection of jewellery which strewed the 
table. Rings, brooches, necklets—the stones 
with which they were set winked and 
glimmered in the lamplight. Colin was no 
fool. He saw at once that these things 
must be stolen goods. 

The men were talking, and Colin’s ears 
were so sharp that, in spite of the window 
being closed, he could hear every word. 
They were arguing about the selling of the 
stuff on the table. At last they came to 
terms, and the hook-nosed man began 
packing the loot in a shabby suitcase. The 
man with the comforter spoke to the youth. 
“.What about that kid upstairs, Simon ? ” 

. “ Strewth, I’d clean forgot him,” replied 
the other. “ Corbett’ll pay for him.” 

The hook-nosed man looked up. " If 
you’ve got any sense you won’t try nothing 
like that with Corbett. He’s a hard one, he 
is. . That’s the kid as tamed the big wolf 
dog, and Corbett sets a heap of store on him.” 

“ All the more reason he’ll pay,” said 
Simon sharply. 

Red Comforter cut in. " I don’t hold 
with kidnapping. Too risky, Simon. You 
better do as Ike says and turn him loose.” 

“ And have him bring the police on 11s,” 
retorted Simon. “You’re crazy, Joe.” 

“ I don’t mean turn him out in the 
street," Joe answered. “ Blindfold him, put 
him in the car, drive him out a few miles 
and dump him. He’d never find his way 
back here. You said he was lost when you 
took him. Anyway,” ho added,. " we ain’t 
stopping in Carchester.” 

Again there was argument, but in the end 
Simon was persuaded it would be best to 
turn Colin loose. . 

“ I’ll come along and help bring him 
down,” Ike said, and he and Simon went 
out of the room together, but Joe sat in his 
chair and did not move. 

Colin wondered what to do. -When Simon 
and Ike found him gone there would bo 


Jacko Stays Put 


TV/T oxkeyviu.k ' was preparing for the 
■*■*•*• annual boatracc with Apetown. 

There was keen competition, for 
whereas Monkey ville invariably won the 
football matches between them, Ape- 
town could generally reckon on beating 
them on the river. 

Jacko had a lot to say on the subject; 
and declared that the home team were a 


it over with Chimp, and suggested they 
should make a start on their own. 

“ Where are you going to find a boat,”. 
asked Chimp, " to practise with ? ” 

“ Borrow it," replied Jacko. 

But that was easier said than done. 
No one who knew him was, likely to trust 
Jacko with a boat of any sort. Still, he 
didn’t intend to be done, and one morn¬ 



There was a great splashing of oars 


lot of old stagers. “ What we want," he 
declared, “ is new blood.” 

“ Someone young and hearty like 
yourself, I suppose,” jeered Adolphus. 

Jacko grinned at him. “ You’ve said 
it,” he agreed. “ Now, if you were to get 
hold of some chaps like myself and 
Chimp, and train us, yon might pull off 
the event for once.” 

“ You pull off,” warned Adolphus, 
" before you’re assisted.” 

And Jacko, anticipating a cuff on the 
car, took the hint. But he was quite 
serious in what he had safd. He talked 


ing, as Chimp was finishing his breakfast, 
there came a tap on the window, and' 
there was Jacko beckoning him out. 

Ten minutes later they were on the 
towpatli, gleefully inspecting some 
small boats. 

“Hop in,” invited Jacko, "and I’ll 
race you. Now, then, are you ready? 
Onc-two-three, Go!" 

Chimp went, scooting off in fine 
style ; but though there was a great 
splashing of oars, Jacko, strange to say, 
remained where he was.' 

He had forgotten to untie the painter. 


trouble aud lie. knew he ought to escape. 
Also he ought to get help to arrest these 
thieves. But, so far as he could see, there 
was no way out of this little backyard - 
except through the house. Ho stepped 
softly to the back door, to find it locked. 
The only way’ of escape was through the 
kitchen, yet it was out of flic question to 
pass the burly Joe. 

Suddenly there was,a noise upstairs. For 
the moment Colin had forgotten he had 
wedged the door. Simon and Ike could not 
get in and were trying to force the door. 

Seemingly Joe too heard the noise, for 
Colin saw him sit up straight, and listen. 
Then he got up and opened the door. Colin 
waited, breathless. The big man paused, 
'then as there came fresh crashing from 
above he went through and disappeared. 

Colin did not waste a lpoment. AVrapping 
his fist in his cap, he broke a pane of the 
window, pushed back the catch, and 
scrambled through. He ran to the inner 
door and looked out. A flight of stairs 
went up from the end of a passage, and by 
flic sounds all three men were trying to 
force the door, of the upper room, using 
blood-curdling threats of what they would 
do to their prisoner if he did not open up. 
Colin still hesitated. . He was thinking of 

fi> s Li- 

A crash louder than any yet reached his 
ears. They must have smashed a panel. 

“ Why, he ain’t there! ” came an amazed 
voice, then a second. “ The window’s 
open. He’ve throwed himself out." 

Colin decided he had better not wait any 
longer. He started for the front door. 

Suddenly he remembered the loot and, 
spinning round, dashed back into the 
kitchen, snatched up the suitcase, and ran. 
The front door was locked. As Colin 
turned the key he heard heavy feet pounding 
down the stairs. In the nick of time lie 
got the door open, banged it behind him, 
and fled. 

It was quite dark now and Colin had no 
idea which way to go. As he got out of the 
court into the alley he heard the three men 
behind him. He sprinted at top speed and 
came out of the alley into a street. It was 
a slum, but at any fate it was lighted. . 

Down it Colin went, hard as he could 
pelt, but the suitcase hampered him sadly 
and the thieves were gaining. They ran in 
furious, .silehce. If Colin had chosen to 
throw away the case he could easily have 
outrun the men, but the dogged streak in 
him forbade him to do so. Ike’s greedy 
hands were almost on his. shoulder when 
Colin reached the end of the street and ran 
slap into the arms of a policeman. 

“ What’s all this about ? " demanded the 
officer sternly. •* * • 

“ They are thieves," panted Colin, and 
turned. But Ike had disappeared. He had 
vanished like a. shadow, and so had Simon 
and Joe. The policeman pulled Colin under 
a street lamp and looked him over. Colin 
was a sad sight, covered with filth from the 
roof and dripping with perspiration. 

" What you got there ? ” inquired his 
captor; indicating the suitcase.- 

" A quantity of jewellery,” Colin 
answered. " I am under the impression 
that it has been stolen.” 

The officer took the case and opened it. 
He nearly dropped it. “Goodness, boy. 
where did you get this ? ” he gasped. 

“ Here, come along to the station. This is 
a job for the Super.” 

At the station Colin explained in full. 

“ It’s the loot from Charters Castle," said 
the Superintendent.’ “ ( I congratulate you, 
lad. Lord Charters will be grateful to you." 

“I am glad to have been instrumental in 
recovering stolen property," said Cohn 
gravely, “ but this man Simon has robbed 
me of £3. Do you think you could recover 
this money ? ” 

" I doubt it," said the Superintendent; 

" but don’t worry, lad. You’ll get a nice 
reward for recovering these jewels.” 

Colin looked sad. " But I needed the 
money today. I was intending to buy a 
wrist-watch for a friend. Her birthday is 
tomorrow.” 

“ Three pounds,” repeated the Super¬ 
intendent. “ We might manage that for 
you.” He turned to the big policeman. 

“ Jackson, take the lad to Hargreaves 
and see that lie gets what ho wants. Here’s 
the money.” 

“ You are extremely kind, sir,” said Colin. 

The other laughed. “ You can repay me 
out of your reward," he said. 

. “ I hope it'will bo largo enough," Colin 
said doubtfully. 

“ If it’s anything less than £100 I’m a 
Dutchman,” was the answer. And that, as it 
turned out, was exactly the sum which 
Colin received a .few days later, together 
with a letter of the warmest thanks, from 
Lord Charters. 
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A Beautiful and Instructive 
Book for Bard-Lovers and 

Students of Nature 

wum bm M jTfflw «—1a—nit— aiaiiiiBii M—a»an— 

Here is a splendid opportunity for readers of the ‘ Children’s 
Newspaper ” to examine free of all charge, for four whole 
days, a fascinating and authoritative book on birds. 

BRITISH BIRDS 


Complete in 
One Handsome 
Volume 

200 

SUPERB 

COLOURED 

PLATES 



By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A.(Oxon) 
and 

F. C. R. JOURDAIN, M.A.(Oxen) 

T HIS work gives, in a compact and convenient form, arranged 
so as to facilitate prompt reference,the best available informa¬ 
tion sufficient to identify all British species except the rarest— 
their nests, their eggs, and their utterances. It fully describes 
each species and gives its geographical range and habitat. It 
states where its nest is to be found, when laying begins, the length 
of the incubation period, how many broods it has, the nature of 
its food. All the information given in this work is accurate and 
reliable, and the most up to date available. 

The two hundred magnificent coloured plates are from drawings 
of well-known bird artists. They are most carefully reproduced, 
and are recognised to be among the best of their kind. They 
give the bird in its natural surroundings, and make it form 
part of works of artistic value without sacrificing the utility 
of the picture as a means of identification. Twenty of these 
plates depict birds’ eggs, giving their exact colour, shape, 
markings and measurements. 

This delightful book will appeal to readers 
of all ages — children, parents and teachers 
alike will appreciate its charm and wealth 
cf valuable information. 

DON’T MISS THIS I 

opportunity! 


homoa^. 



Just sign and post 
• the form below and 
on acceptance we 
will scud you this 
volume, carriage, 
paid, to examine for 
four days Iree. You 
may either return it 
to us within five 
days, to end the 
matter, or you may 
keep it on the terms 
outlined on the free 
examination form. 

Send 

Today 


“ Children’s Newspaper ” Free Examination Form 

To the WAVERLEY BOOK CO.. LIMITED. 

96 and 97 Farringdon Street, LONDON, E.C.4. 

Please send me, carriage paid, for four days’ FREE examination, 
“ BRITISH BIRDS,” complete in one volume. It is understood 
that I may return the work on the fifth day after I receive it, 
and that there the matter ends.. If I keep it I will send you on 
the fifth day a First Payment of 2/-, and, beginning 30 days after, 
seven further monthly payments of 4/- each, thus completing 
the purchase price. (Price for Cash on the fifth day, 27/6.) 


i 



Parent’s Signature 

required under 21. Date.. 

Ch.N. 6. PLEASE FILL IN ALL PARTICULARS ASKED 


INDIGESTION 

AND FLATULENCE 
AFTER MEALS 

You get burning pain and distressing wind 
after meals because your stomach is always 
too acid. Food simply can’t digest and 
your stomach is tortured in the attempt. 
Why endure this mealtime misery when 
‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ Tablets will stop it this 
very day ? They relieve acidity and 
sweeten a sour stomach at once. The 
stomach starts digesting your food right 
away and finishes its work with perfect 
case. You feel nothing—no heartburn, no 
flatulence, not a twinge of your old 
stomach pain. If you suffer from acute 
attacks of gastric pain ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
brand Tablets will stop them in five min¬ 
utes. Try them. Neat flat tins for the pocket, 
6d. and 1/-. Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6. 
* Milk of a lagnesia ' is ihe trade mark cf Phillips' 
Preparation of Maznesit*. 


-*• CORONATION PACKET * 

50 Fine Stamps, many new issues. KENYA-TANGAN- 
YIKA. CAYMAN Is., COSTA llICA (large Pirforial), 
PEliSfA, Coronation, CANADA. George VI, ANDORRA. - 
New Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com¬ 
memorative), DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
FINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4’d. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all who 
• ask for my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue, bargains: 100 B. Colonial, 1/-; 20 Air- 
jHjst, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation. 1/2; 45 
ditto. 5- Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
receive an additional free set.— H. C. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET. 


The Most Complete Picture 
of England Ever Known 
A ROOK FOR EVERY CAR 

The wonderful picture of England in Arthur Mee’s New 
Domesday Book is now halfway through. 

Nearly 5000 of the 10,000 towns and villages are in the 
first 21 volumes, either ready now or ready soon. 


ENCHANTED LAND—A Survey of England 


220 places. 
170 places. 
ISO places. 


BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTS. 

BERKSHIRE—Alfred’s First England 
CHESHIRE—Romantic North-West 
CORNWALL—England’s Farthest South 
DERBYSHIRE—The Peak Country 
DEVON—Cradle of Our Seamen 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE—Glory of the Cotswolds 
HEREFORDSHIRE—The County of the Wye 223 places. 
KENT—The Gateway of England 400 places. 

LAKE COUNTIES—Cumberland and Westmorland 
LANCASHIRE—Cradle of Our Prosperity 250 places. 
LEICESTERSHIRE WITH RUTLAND 280 places. 

NOTTS—The Midland Stronghold 219places. 

STAFFORDSHIRE—Beauty in the Black Country 
SURREY—Country Marching to Town 164 places. 

SUSSEX—The Garden by the Sea 300 places. 

WARWICKSHIRE—Shakespeare’s Country 220 places. 
WILTSHIRE—Cradle of Our Civilisation 270 places. 
WORCESTERSHIRE—Land of the Heavenly Spring 
LONDON—Heart of the Empire 


213 pictures. 
170 pictures. 
120 pictures. 
117 pictures. 


250 places. 173 pictures. 
226 places. 134 pictures. 
400 places. 


7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 
7s 6d 

197 pictures. I0s6d 
334 places. I0s6d 
132 pictures. 7s 6d 
226 pictures. 10s 6d 
217 places. 7s 6d 
185 pictures. 7s 6d 
138 pictures. 7s 6d 
109 pictures. 7s 6d 
180 places. 7s 6d 
181 pictures. I0s6d 
238 pictures. I0s6d 
215 pictures. 7s 6d 
220 pictures. I0s6d 
189 places. 7s 6d 
200 pictures. 12s 6d 

ON SALE EVERYWHERE — HODDER & STOUGHTON 


THE 

LITTLE FOLKS HOME 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA 

(Seaside Branch of the Queen’s Hospital for Children) 

is Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911 OVER 6,000 
children from London’s poorest areas have received 
the benefits of skilled medical and nursing treatment. 

!• 

“Eight Pounds a Day 
Just Pays Our Way ” 

-BUT THAT EIGHT POUNDS IS HARO TO FIND! 

★ 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO-The Secretary, The Little 

Folks Home Fund, The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E. 2 . 




All these presents FREE to any boy or girl 

A -1 A. « 



TANTAUZER PUZZLE 

A grand game for 
wet week-ends.You 
will just love it. 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher, 


WRITING WALLET 

with pens, pencils, 
rubber, ink eraser, 
ruler, set square 
and protractor. 

54 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF CRAYONS 

In six different 
colours. Drawfunny 
pictures of your 
friends! 

15 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


SPEED BOAT. Un« 

sinkable, strong 
clockwork drive, 
propeller, rudder. 
Length 13 \" 

102 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BAGATELLE BOARD 

You’ll love this 
game—so will Dad. 
With cue and balls. 

120 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


For the complete list of hundreds of gifts, send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC62, 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the illustrated Free Gift Booklet, which 
i also contains a Free Voucher , value three coupons, to make your collection grow faster. , 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO 00 _ 

Just ask your mother to 
get some Rowntree’s Cocoa. 
Every tin contains Free 
Gift Coupons — three in the 
quarter-pound size. You get 
coupons with Rowntree’s 
Jellies, too. 

Start collecting the 
Rowntree’s Cocoa coupons 
right away. You ’ 11 soon have 
enough for your- first gift. 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER 

Rowntree’s Cocoa, made by a 
special predigestive process, 
actually helps children to 
digest other food and get more 
nourishment from their meala 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lls a year. See below. 



Arthur Atee’s Children’s En- 
. cyclopedia will be delivered- 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Lost 

pi ve- year-old approached a 
guide in the big shop. 

" Excuse me, sir, but have 
you seen a lady without a 
little boy who looks just like 
me ? ” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Uranus is in the 
south-west and Neptune is in 
I the south-east. 
I In the morning 
|Venus and 
I Jupiter are in 
I tlie east and 
I Mars is in the 
Isouth. The 
j picture shows 
I the moon as it 
may be seen at to p m on Tuesday, 
April 4. 

This Week in Nature 
/{Tie mallard, the commonest 
of our wild ducks, is 
hatching its young. The nest 
is made of dry grasses, leaves, 
and down which the duck 
pulls from its breast, and is 
built among the reeds or 
under a bush. The bird lays 
‘ eight to twelve eggs, and they 
hatch out in four weeks. 

The C N Calendar 

pn IS calendar shows daylight, twi¬ 
light, and darkness on April l. 
The black section of the circle 



What Is Happening Here? 

Numerous Money Prizes for CN Girls and Boys 


pnE figures seen in silhouette 
arc all engaged in some 
pastime or other in pairs. 

Can you sort out the pairs 
and say wliat they arc doing ? 

There are' two prizes of 
ten shillings each and 25 
half-crowns for senders of 


the best-written correct or 
nearest to correct lists. All the 
correct descriptions appear 
among the following: 

Playing tennis. Cleaning, shoes. 
Playing leapfrog. Ballroom dancing. 
Playing cricket. Winding wool. Play¬ 
ing marbles. Riding pick-a-back. 
Swinging. Mother holding child. 



Here is an actual example 
to show how to write your 
list : 3 and 6 Cleaning shoes. 

Entries should be on post¬ 
cards, which should also bear 
the name, address, and age of 
the sender. Post the cards to 
C N Competition Number 76, 
44 Farringdon Street, Lon¬ 
don, E C 4 (Comp), to arrive 
not later than first post on 
Wednesday, April 5. 

This competition is open 
to girls and boys of 15 or 
under, and allowance will be 
made for age when judging. 
Only one attempt, which 
must be in the entrant’s own 
writing, will be accepted from 
each reader. The Editor’s 
decision will be final. 

P you arc a prizewinner and 
your entry bears the name 
and address of a friend who is 
not already a reader and who 
promises to take the C N for a 
month, half-a-crown will be 
awarded to you in addition 
to the prize. 


Winter Solstice.Dcc22y. SpringEqutnox,March2l 
Shortest Day * - 



Autumn Equinax.Sept 23 


LongestDau 
imer Solstice June 22 


under the months shows at aglance 
how much of the year has gone. 
The days are now getting longer. 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
April 2. Mirabeau died . . 1791 

3. George Herbert born . 1593 

4. Francis Drake knighted 

at Deptford . . . 1581 

5. Danton guillotined . . 1794 

6. Albert Diirer died . . 1528 

7. Sir Francis Chantrey born 1781 

8. Caracaiia assassinated . 217 

An Impossible Trick 

7\sk a friend to stand sideways 
against a wall with both 
feet placed together, with 
one foot pressing against the 
wall, while his head is also 
made to touch the wall. Now- 
ask him to try to raise out¬ 
wards the foot that is farthest, 
away from the wall. It looks 
as if this is quite easy to do, 
but as a matter of fact it is 
quite impossible. 


Ici on Parle Franpais 





FIVE-MINUTE STORY 

J ogging home from school 
one afternoon, Joe and 
Frank suddenly stared, pop- 
eyed, at the farm cart trund¬ 
ling along the country road 
some way in front of them. 
Did you see that ? ” 

“ Rather! Of all the 
cunning little beggars! 
Quick ! Let’s catch up with 
the man on the cart and tell 
him,” cried Frank. 

But the boys were soon 
side-tracked by the little pig 
they had seen wriggle out 
from under the net on the 
cart, drop into the road, and 
scamper for the hedge. 
Through a gateway they 
reached a couple of minutes 
afterwards they could see it 


© 

running and rooting joyfully 
in a meadow. 

Looking from it to the still 
rather distant cart, Joe said, 
“We’d better catch piggy first, 
before he loses himself.” 

Frank agreed, and the boys 
were about to climb the gate 
when an adventure it didn’t 
like befell the truant. Across 
the meadow after it darted a 
man and two boys, the man 
carrying a sack. 

“ Gipsies ! And they’re 
going to steal him ! ” Frank 
burst out indignantly. 

Unnoticed, the pair watched 
the quick capture of the pig, 
whose squeals were muffled 
in the sack as it was carried 
off to the gipsy- camp. 


La bottine Le cordonnier Le pied 

boot shoemaker foot 

Ces bottines me blessent aux 
pieds. Je demanderai au cor- 
donnier de les changer. 

These boots-pinch my fed. f shall 
ash the shoemaker to change than. 

A Brilliant Partner 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the American poet, was 
an amateur photographer, and 
when lie gave a print to a 
friend he wrote on the back 
of it: 

Taken by- O. W. Holmes & 
Sun. 

&> 

Anxiously the boys dis¬ 
cussed what to do; they 
knew enough of gipsy- cun¬ 
ning to be sure that only- 
cunning on their part could 
get the pig back. So, while 
Frank sneaked along to watch 
through the hedge where the 
stealers hid it, Joe chased 
after the driver of the cart. 

Presently back came Joe 
on the cart with the rest of the 
young pigs, and Frank, from 
his spy-ing place in the hedge, 
beckoned excitedly-: 

“ They stuffed him in that 
box there under a lot of hay.” 

So back a little way and 
over the gate went all three, 
to look about and then stroll 
across to the gipsies. 


A Pun Trap 

Py wit once kept a nutmeg- 
grater on his table in 
order to be able to say when 
a great man was mentioned, 
“ There’s a greater.” . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Puzzle Arithmetic. MILL 
A Simple Problem 
1 


2 2 " 2 1 


2±2 = , 

2 

Is This Your County ? Cheshire 
Cross Word Puzzle 



The Truant 

But to their question. Had 
they- seen a missing pig ? they 
shook their heads, and even 
offered to help to look for it. 

That was just the boy-s’ 
chance. As the little party- 
moved away with the farm 
man, whose wink had given 
them their cue, the. boys 
darted to the box under the 
van ; they- had the pig un¬ 
covered and out in no time, 
and were halfway to the gate 
with it before the- gipsies 
could stop them. 

“ Two smart lads, you 
arc ! ” chuckled the farm man 
as lie joined them. " And I’ll 
see that you hear from my 
boss about your little bit of 
detective work.” 


PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIR 


Sec how many objects beginning with Ihe 

letter 5 you can find in this scene 



EVERY CHILD NEEDS 
A SPRING CLEAN 

Pimples are sure signs that the bowels are 
clogged with sour, bilious poisons which 
inflame the blood. 

For a quick, safe remedy there is nothing 
like ‘ California Sy-rup of Figs ’ to cleanse 
the system and purify the blood. Give a 
dose at bedtime. In the morning the 
bowels will act, gently yet thoroughly 
removing the poisonous waste. Continue 
‘ California Syrup of Figs ’ for a few nights 
and the skin will be clear, fresh, glowing 
with a beautiful healthy colour. Better 
still, y-ou will see a wonderful improvement 
in the child’s health. Doctors and nurses 
recommend this liquid laxative. Be sure 
you get ‘California Syrup of Figs’ brand. 
Obtainable everywhere at 1/3 and 2/6 
(economy size). 



THE 

MODEL RAILWAY 
EXHIBITION 


Locomotives, Coaches, Wagons, etc. Working Models 
and Antiques. -&Free Rides. Free Cinema Display. 

Central Hally Westminster 

APRIL 11th—15th. Tuesday,2 p.m.tolOp.m. 

Other days, 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
ADMISSION - - ADULTS (Including tax) 1)3 

CHILDREN (under 12) id. 

Rest Lounge, Restaurant and .a. SPECIAL RATES 
Refreshments in the Exhibition ^ tor Parties. Apply 
Hon. Sec., 85, WOOD VALE, LONDON, N.10 


I W WW W W W WWAAA AA t > 

YOU can make all 
these Frocks yourself 
from the i 

FREE 

PATTERNS 


. . . given in this 
BESTWAY book. 
Also shown arc 
more than 30 
Frock designs for 
girls of 2-3 up 
to the ’teens, and 
they are all easy 
to make. 


v - 


Vffl 



-‘•'Op, Fash 
>' V Book 

’’ JVo. 17: 


6 ‘ 


ite siw ; 
CHILDREN’S 
and MAIDS' 
WASHING 
FROCKS 


7 d post- free (Home or Abroad i from 
llEbTWAY, Bear Alley, Farritif/don 
Hlicet, London, B.CA. 
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